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TYPE “F” 


S C O R I N G . ee For small and medium tennage plants the Type “F” unit shown 
fits most operations perfectly with maximum safety and economy. No instal- 
MAC Hi | N E lation cost as pit and foundation are not needed. 


“Our Type ‘F’ Scorer has been in constant use for nearly 
14 years and has... given the best service of any piece of 
equipment we have bought since we started in business in 1906.” 
We think this statement from one user speaks volumes 
for the quality of the Gifford-Wood Type “F” Scoring Machine. 
It is a rugged unit, precision-built to do a clean, even scoring 
job over many years— with a minimum of maintenance. 
One-man operation of a G-W Type “F” Scorer delivers 
three or more 300- or 400-Ib. cakes per minute — either in 
the storage room or on the platform. Completely portable, 
or ee yee no hold-down bolts needed. 
A complete line of top-quality hand- 
tools ... tongs, hooks, shavers, bars, 


chisels, etc... . designed to make man- 


val handling of ice easy and safe — For full information on other types of ice scorers manufactured 
made tough te stand the gaff of years. 


Write for Bulletin No. 480. by Gifford-Wood, write for Bulletin 116A. 


GitForD-Woon Co. 


NEW YORK 17 Since 1814 CHICAGO 6 
420 Lexington Avenve HUDSON, N.Y. 565 W. Washingten S$?. 
Pacific Coast Representative: Western Ice Equipment Company, 420 Market St., Sen Francisco 33 











UPPER CORNER 
CONSTRUCTION' 


LOWER CORNER 
CONSTRUCTION 


COOLER-FREEZER DOOR X-52 PLYWOOD PANEL DOOR tect 

@ Modern streamlined job © Plywood front and back @ Maximum insulation fill 
© 100% “Douglas Fir” © Extra heavy-duty hardware © Most possible rigidity 

® Sanitary hardware ® Special type gaskets @ Allows reversal of swing 


TEMPERATURES 
—0 to —100 


VESTIBULE DOOR 
LOW TEMPERATURE DOOR SUPER FREEZER (OVER-LAP) DOOR © Save time—labor 


@ Entire metal-clad front @ Extra-heavy construction © Save refrigeration 
@ Extra heavy-duty hardware @ Extra-heavy duty gaskets © Large plant operation 
© Special type gaskets @ Extra heavy-duty hardware 


TRACK DOOR AUTO-CLOSE DOOR DOUBLE DOOR 
© For abattoirs @ For loading dock © For palletizing 
© Meat handling rails © Intra-cooler doors © For carloading 
@ Banana rooms © Heavy trucking © For elevator shafts 


BUTCHER BOY REFRIGERATOR DOOR CO. © HARVARD, ILL. 
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Write for Bulletin BC-3 BRINE COOLERS 


MULTIPASS TYPE 


MAXIMUM EVAPORATING SURFACES 


SINGLEPASS TYPE 


CORRECT DESIGN—SOUND CONSTRUCTION 


COIL TYPE 


HENRY VOGT MACHINE CO., Inc., LOUISVILLE 10, KENTUCKY 


Branch Offices’ New York Chicago Cleveland Philadelphia Datlas St. Louis Charleston W. Va 
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LETTERS 





(Letters to the editor are welcomed 
from readers of INDUSTRIAL RE- 
FRIGERATION on any subject of 
general interest.) 


Like Articles on Building 
Or Renting Storage Space 


Modesto, Calif. 

HAVE read, with a great deal of 

interest, your article “To Build 

or Rent Storage Space” in the Jan- 

uary, 1954, issue of INDUSTRIAL ReE- 
FRIGERATION. 

This is certainly a timely article 
about a very controversial and mis- 
understood subject. It is an extreme- 
ly important one because of the tre- 
mendous costs of the facilities involv- 
ed. No one of us can afford to guess 
wrong on this, regardless of which 
side of the fence we are on. 

I think that you have done an ex- 
ceptionally fine job in setting forth 
all of the factors affecting such a de- 
cision. It is honest, factual and fair 
and will serve as a very valuable 
guide to every segment of the in- 
dustry.—John H. Beard 

Merchants Refrigerating 
Company of California 


Washington, D. C. 
BUILD or rent storage space is 
the subject of an article featured 
in the January issue of INDUSTRIAL 
REFRIGERATION. It was a good job of 
taking the thoughts of various indus- 
try experts and welding them into a 
straightforward and highly informa- 
tive article. It’s an excellent behind- 
the-scenes look at the risks and pit- 
falls inherent in merchandising and 
operating refrigerated warehouse 
space—obstacles which the refrig- 
erated warehouseman must overcome 
before his investment begins to pay 
dividends. This article should be 
“must” reading for all volume storers 
contemplating the erection of their 
own refrigerated storage facilities — 
NARW Cold Facts. 


Greetings from Overseas 


T IS our very pleasant duty to 

greet an old friend and contem- 
porary on the other side of the At- 
lantic which has just revised its old 
title, Ice and Refrigeration. 

As in our own case Cold Storage and 
Produce Review became a title too 
narrow to hold the spread of sub- 
jects so we felicitate our old friend 
on changing its name to INDUSTRIAL 
REFRIGERATION. Under this title we 
wish it renewed success.—Modern 
Refrigeration, London, England. 


Industrial Refrigeration 
formerly ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


Now in its 62nd Year of Publication 
J. F. NICKERSON, Founper 
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Hand Model Blow Torch 


[ NTRODUCTION of a new LP (Li- 
quefied Petroleum) hand model 
blow torch with disposable fuel tank 
has been announced by The Turner 
Brass Works, Sycamore, Ill. Com- 
plete with all-brass burner and fit- 
tings, it is designed for soldering, 
light brazing, similar job and shop 
use where heavy duty equipment is 
not required. 


New liquefied petroleum hand 
model blow torch with disposable 
fuel tank. 


No filling is necessary, because the 
entire fuel tank is replaced by a re- 
fill unit as needed. Special features 
include factory-set pressure relief 
valve, wide-range  positive-control 
flame adjustment, I.C.C. approved 
heavy-gauge large-diameter tank for 
greater stability and easier handling. 
Compact in size (tank measures 2% 
inches diameter x 9-9/16 inches 
high), the torch is especially handy 
because it fits conveniently in tool 
box or pocket. Special accessories to 
broaden the work range are also 
available, including a heavy-duty 
burner, pointed soldering tip, chisel 
point soldering tip, and flame spread- 
er. 
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New Duct Connector 


A NEW type rigid duct connector, 
recently introduced by Rubber 
Teck Inc., Gardena, Calif., for air- 
craft, can be adapted to other indus- 
trial applications for the handling of 
difficult fluids and air under critical 
conditions of temperature and pres- 
sure. 


Showing parts of new Rubber Tech 
duct connector. 


The new design of this coupling, 
which is furnished in both aluminum 
and stainless steel, makes possible 
substantial reductions in size, weight 
and number of parts for comparable 
couplings now in use. It provides a 
pressure proof, leak proof seal, easily 
installed and easily disassembled for 
inspection and overhaul purposes. 

Made for tube sizes from 1 to 2% 
inches in aluminum and in sizes 1 to 
4 inches in stainless steel, the con- 
nector consists of three parts: the 
nut, the coupling and the insert ring. 
These three units are easily assem- 
bled as shown in the accompanying 
photograph. 

The aluminum connector performs 
satisfactorily in temperatures up to 
500 F, fluid or air. The upward limits 
of temperature of the stainless steel 
connector are the same as that of the 
stainless steel tubing used. 


New Locking Wrench 


Ae locking wrench is offered | 
the Utica (N.Y.) Drop Forge 
Tool Corp. It is an adjustable wrench, 
roteected by patents, and is called the 
tica No. 92 Locking Wrench. It works 
like an ordinary adjustable wrench, 


New Locking Wrench 


however, its jaws can be locked rigid 
at any setting. in addition, it acts as 
a vise-wrench exerting a 100-lb. grip 
on the bolt or machine component to 
which it is fastened. It can be used to 
fill the job of an entire kit of open- 
end wrenches, as well. Despite its re- 





Service Department. 





For your convenience in securing 
additional information on any 
product desired, write the Readers 








semblance to standard wrench of its 
type it has a lever about three inches 
long which snaps over the handle. 
This lever, which operates on the 
knurl, controls the jaw locking and 
unlocking action. It is available in 
three popular sizes, 8, 10 and 12 
inches. 


Coupling Easily Installed 


A NEW coupling designed especial- 
ly to ease and simplify the 
process of connecting tubing or pipe 
in any size range and for any purpose 
has been designed by the Master 
Enterprise Corp. of America. It is 
described as the essence of simplicity, 
requiring no threading, flares, fer- 
rules, or tools of any kind to make 
the connection. The tubing or pipe 
can be attached in a sealed connec- 
tion able to withstand extremely 
high pressures. 


New coupling designed by Master 
Enterprise Corp of America. 


One of the principles of the coup- 
ling is the grooving of the interior. 
At each end are grooves containing 
rubber O-rings or silicone or tefalon 
rings depending upon use. The sleeve 
is tapered on the inside to allow for 
variation in outside diameter of the 
tubing or pipe. The spring clip grips 
tighter as pull pressure is applied. 

The Coupling will be available in 
all sizes to fit the needs of all indus- 
tries and applications. It will also be 
available in different types of mate- 
rials and designed with special 
O-rings for any type of liquid, gases 
or temperatures. The O-rings can by 
specification be applied to high or 
low pressure uses. Available also as 
tees, elbows and connectors with a 
threaded end and hexagon outside 
for connecting into present equip- 
ment. 
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EXPERTS LIKE TO DO BUSINESS WITH EXPERTS 





Experts at food processing and storage, such as 
Merchants Refrigerating Company, call on Carrier’s 
experts for ammonia refrigeration. Merchants recently 

chooses Carrier increased capacity of its modern freezing and storage 
plant at Hopkins, Minn., with more Carrier equipment. 
Total now includes 10 compressors, 16 cold diffusers 
and 6 evaporative condensers (illustrated). 


Ammonia Refrigeration Carrier ammonia refrigerating equipment is on the job 


at dozens of food processing plants, large and small, 
all over the world — serving companies like Dole Pine- 
apple, Honolulu; Arbogast and Bastian, Allentown, 
Pa.; United States Cold Storage Corporation, Omaha, 
Nebraska ; Louis Burk, Philadelphia. May we assist you ? 


Whether you need a complete ammonia refrigerating 
system or a single machine, bring your problem to 
Carrier. Call your nearest Carrier office. Or write direct 
to Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 


Carrier 


ammonia 
refrigerating 


systems 
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COLULALA 


FOR 


Ammonia 


/y KRAMER 


THERMOBANK 


hat 
defrosting system t 
pierre Ammonia SHINE! 


THERMOBANK automatic defrosting system 
to end years of expensive manval 


defrosting. 


“BEFORE” photo shows iced condition of the old overhead coils. 


“AFTER” photo, same room, modernized with KRAMER 
Ammonia THERMOBANK at minus 25° F; 6400 gallons 
hordened daily. 


INSTALLED BY ASSOCIATED REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


WRITE NOW FOR BULLETIN TA-182 


KRAMER TRENTON CO. 
Trenton 5, NJ. 





New Equipment—Continued 





New Self-Leveling Mountings 
for Heavy Machines 


For installing and leveling heavy machinery without 
bolting or shims, the Barty Corporation, Watertown, 
Mass. has designed a new series LM 3 and LM 5 Barry- 
mounts. This new equipment lifts a machine foot to 
the required height for leveling by a turn of the attach- 
ing bolt. To manufacturers in many industries, the new 
isolators will, it is claimed, reduce installation and main- 


Close-up of new type of self-leveling machine mount 

developed by Barry Corporation. It lifts a machine 

foot to the required height for leveling by a turn of 
the attaching bolt as shown. 


tenance costs; eliminate “floor walking” of heavy ma- 
chines; fewer adjustments on precision machinery; de- 
crease in plant noise level, increasing worker produc- 
tivity; money-saving mobility that allows management 
to shift heavy equipment for any reason. 

The new series LM3 and LM5 permit height adjust- 
ments up to % inch, and carry loads up to 4,200 Ibs. 


Plastic Doors for Refrigerated Trucks 


RUGGED plastic doors that will not freeze closed have 

been developed for insulated trucks by Weber Indus- 
tries of Long Island City, N. Y. They are being made by 
Americana Enterprises of Stamford, Conn., from Fiber- 
glas and Vibrin, a polyester resin produced by the Nauga- 
tuck Chemical division, United States Rubber Co. 

The new doors are molded in a single pan-like section, 
in contrast to the layers of wood and metal used to make 
conventional insulated doors. The pan is then filled with 
insulation and faced with a sheet of aluminum on which 
the necessary hardware is attached. Frames, or “bucks” 
for the doors are also being made from the same rein- 
forced plastic construction. 

A large, “walk-in” type door of: this construction 
weighs 55 pounds, about a third the weight of a metal 
and wood door. Hardware and aluminum facing brings 
this weight to approximately 75 pounds. 

The low water absorption of reinforced plastic, which 
prevents swelling or shrinking, permits the door and 
frame to be molded with only 1/16 inch clearance, less 
than half the usual clearance for insulated doors. This 
minimizes moisture buildup around the door edges, and 
helps prevent the accumulation of ice which often freezes 
the door to the frame. 

The insulation qualities of reinforced plastic, and the 
smooth molded surface on which ice cannot easily grip, 
also help prevent the door from freezing to the frame. 
Freezing is a problem because drivers usually “fix” the 
condition on the spot with a tire iron, generally damaging 
the door permanently. 
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Workman holds a plastic door developed for refrig- 
erated trucks. The door weighs only 55 pounds, will 
not freeze closed, rot, absorb odors, warp or dent. 


Other advantages of the new doors are no rotting, no 
odor absorption, easy to clean, no damage from steam 
cleaning, and strong enough to take heavy impacts. The 
doors, which are being made in several sizes, are also 
impregnated white for sanitary reasons. They are ex- 


pected to cost five to ten percent more than conventional 
doors. 


Safety Floor Coating 


Applying coating to floor 


A NEW safety floor coating which removes the “skid 
and slip” from hazardous floor areas is now avail- 
able from The Colonial Refining & Chemical Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. It is an abrasive filled plastic coating which 
‘brushes on like paint in one simple application, and 
stays on safe-proof danger areas, for it is actually 20 
times the thickness of a conventional 2-coat paint job. 
Originally designed for the armed forces as a “built-in” 
traction on ramps of landing craft it is now available for 
general industrial and commercial applications. Dries in 
10 hours, resists gasoline, oil, alcohol and water. It can 
be used over wood, metal or concrete. Available in two 
colors, durable red or gray. 
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From Any 
Angle! 


Easy-reading Taylor Industrial Thermometers invite frequent 
readings for better protection of your equipment. 

For Cold Water and Brine Lines, insulated Brine or Ammonia 
Lines, Condenser and Water Lines, Hot Water and Steam 
Lines, Ammonia Discharge Lines, Brine Tanks and Cold Stor- 
age Rooms. Wide selection of bulb and stem styles and 
angles. Ranges from — 40° to +950°F. or equivalent 
Centigrade. Rattle and dust-proof cases. Three-times 
easier-to-read BINOC* tubing. 


For insulated brine 

or emmonie lines 
Insulated stem, 
straight (shown) 
or 90° angle. 
Range minus 40° 
to +110°F. 


Straighi or 90° 
angle (shown). 
Supersensitive 
bulb for air and 
gas temperature 
measurement. 
Range minus 40° 
to +110°F. 


For brine tanks 
Oblique angle (150°) 
designed for easy 
reading below eye 
level. 

Range minus 
40° to +110°F, 


For small diameter brine 
or ammonia lines 

46” fixed thread connec- 

tion. Stem extends 1” 

below the thread. 

Range minus 20° to 

+120°F. 


There’s @ Taylor Thermometer for practically every temperature 
measuring problem. Ask your Taylor Field Engineer, or write 
for Cateleg 300. Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
N.Y., and Toronto, Canada. 


Instruments for indicating, recording and controlling temperature, 
pressure, flow, liquid level, speed, density, load and humidity. 


*Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


TAYLOR INSTRUMENTS MEAN ACCURACY FIRST 
7 





PRESS BRIEFS 


New Vacuum Cooling Plants Provide Added 
Capacity For Peak Lettuce Harvest 


WO new vacuum cooling plants for lettuce have 

been completed in Imperial Valley, one each in El 
Centro and Brawley. They will bring the total of such 
plants to five, deemed of sufficient combined capacity 
to handle the Valley lettuce crop at the peak of its har- 
vest. 

The El Centro plant is being constructed by the Ship- 
pers Service Company, a partnership of local shippers, 
while the Brawley installation is a portable unit brought 
in from Texas by the Consolidated Cooling Corporation. 
Consolidated’s unit is a three-tube, steam evactor, li- 
censed and designed by the Vacuum Cooling company 
which operates plants in Holtville and El Centro. 

Shippers Service is assembling its six-tube cooler local- 
ly and expected to start operations in December, only two 
months after construction began on the nearly $300,000 
installation. The cooling device will differ from other 
local plants by using pumps to draw a vacuum within the 
tubes, instead of depending on the orthodox steam-jet 
method, 

The Shippers Service Building erected at 175 North 
First Street, is a 70-foot-clear-span structure which ex- 
tends 300 feet in length. It is of all-steel, rigid-frame con- 
struction and is linked with over 1400 feet of conveyors 
to loading facilities for 32 railroad cars and three trucks. 
The conveying system is automatically controlled from a 
central point, travels at a rate of 120 feet per minute, and 
at one point rises high enough to allow clearance for car- 
loading from the Imperial Garden Growers packing shed 
which it travels beside for a distance. 

The shed will employ from 22 to 25 men per shift and 
is expected to operate two or three shifts per day. Carton- 
packed lettuce will be handled on wooden pallets by 
fork-lift trucks. Fork-lifts will carry the lettuce from 
field transportation to carts which are pushed into the 
tubes. Special pumps remove air from the tubes, creating 
vacuums and quickly lowering the temperature of the 
produce. In handling six cars per hour, each tube will be 
capable of cooling a half car at one time, or 320 crates 
of lettuce. From the cooling process the cartons of lettuce 
will have a fast ride on the conveyor to railroad cars and 
loading for shipment to Eastern markets. 

Normal capacity of the E] Centro plant will be six cars 
per hour, with each tube capable of cooling at one time 
a half car, or 320 crates of lettuce. 








Oregon Cold Storage Plant Sold 
Will Be Expanded 


URCHASE of all stock in the Albany Ice & Cold Stor- 

age company, Albany, Oregon, from Harry Seavy by 
three local businessmen and one Salem man has been 
announced by Juess Savage, president and majority 
stockholder, who said that the change is being made in 
contemplation of an expansion program, 

Now sharing with Savage and Mrs. Estella Fluke, vice- 
president, in ownership of the enterprise are Harold 
Arnett, Rex Casey and Kenneth Edick of Albany and 
Russell Pratt of Salem. 

Seavy became a member of the directorate when the 
Albany Ice & Cold Storage Company was incorporated 
by Savage, Mrs. Fluke and himself in 1945, when they 
acquired the Kurre Ice company, since expanded. 
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USDA Slows Down Buying 
Meat for Domestic Use 


ONTRACTS for the purchase of beef products by the 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture for the week of December 

14 amounted to 6,534,840 pounds. This brings the total to 

slightly less than 250 million pounds of meat products 
since the program began last spring. 

The Department will continue to make purchases of 
beef for the Foreign Operations Administration as re- 
quisitions are received from that administration, but 
advised processors to discontinue submitting bids for do- 
mestic use. In taking this step USDA officials point out 
that the peak marketing period has been passed for lower 
grade cattle suitable for filling USDA contracts. Receipts 
of these lower grades have been lighter at markets the 
past few weeks and will probably continue so for some- 
time. Prices of these grades of cattle (mainly U. S. Cutter 
and U. S. Canner grade cows) have been steady to strong 
at the higher level of prices reached a few weeks ago. 

An estimated 865,000 head of lower grade cattle (most- 
ly cows) have been diverted from normal trade channels 
by USDA purchases of beef products. Over 90 percent of 
the diversion was in the heavy marketing period this fall. 
USDA officials state that a diversion of this size has 
strongly benefitted market prices of these grades of cattle. 
These prices have held fairly steady throughout the entire 
marketing season contrary to normal seasonal price de- 
clines and despite an increase over 1952 of an estimated 
45 percent in the slaughter of cows under Federal in- 
spection during the 1953 peak marketing period. 


Army Buys Refrigerated 
Barge for Frozen Foods 


REFRIGERATED barge, said to be the first of its 
kind ever built, has been towed from Ingalls Ship- 
yard, Gulfport, Miss., for delivery to the U. S. Army in 
New Orleans. The barge has been under construction, 
since December 26, [952, when the keel was laid. Launch- 
ing ceremonies were conducted May 5 and the first of 
June the barge was brought to the Pascagoula yard where 
all refrigeration equipment and machinery were installed. 
The barge is 210 feet long with a 40-foot beam and 
draws between 7 and 12 feet. Of ocean going design, it has 
quarters for three officers and a crew of 28. The vessel is 
designed for handling frozen foods of all kinds and a 
feature is ice cream making machinery and facilities for 
packaging and storing 350 gallons of cream a day. The 
design is based on engineering information and prelimin- 
ary plans of The Transportation Research and Develop- 
ment Command at Fort Eustis, Va. 





Liquid Egg Production 


IQUID egg production during November totaled 8,- 
I arates Ibs., compared with 6,045,000 Ibs. in No- 
vember last year and the 1947-51 average of 5,375,000 
Ibs. according to a report by the U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture. The quantities used for immediate consumption, 
drying and freezing were all larger than a year ago. 
Dried egg production totaled 1,310,000 lbs. compared 
with 957,000 Ibs. in November last year and the average 
of 900,000 lbs. November production consisted of 324,000 
Ibs. of dried whole egg, 634,000 Ibs. of dried albumen and 
352,000 lbs. of dried yolk. Frozen egg production during 
November totaled 5,494,000 Ibs., compared with 4,503,000 
Ibs. in November last year and the 1947-51 average of 
2,604,000 lbs. 


California Ice Companies Fined 


On Antitrust Charges | Ni AG AR A 
INES totalling $16,800 were assessed against six Cal- 


ifornia ice companies and two Los Angeles corpora- 17) 4i 
tions were ordered dissolved in a ruling by U. S. Judge No-Frost 
James M. Carter on antitrust charges that the corpora- 
tions and a number of individuals conspired to fix prices 
for ice and ice servicing. The two corporations ordered 
dissolved were Ice Exchange, Inc., and the Southern 
Counties Ice Co., both of Los Angeles, as a result of a 
consent judgment entered into by the two concerns. 

Judge Carter’s ruling imposed fines of $3,000 each on 
the Union Ice Co., and the National Ice and Cold Storage 
Co. of California, both of San Francisco; fines of $1500 
each on the Fresno Consumers Ice Co., the Valley Ice 
Co., the Central California Ice Co., ali with headquarters 
in San Francisco, and the California Cold Storage and 
Distributing Co. of San Diego. 

P. W. Easton, Los Angeles ice distributor, and Joseph 
T. Gabriel, San Bernardino distributor, were fined $500 
and $2,000 respectively on pleas of no contest to th2 
monopoly charges. A number of other individual ice 
company officials throughout the State were fined from 
$300 to $500 on similar pleas. 


Refrigerated Space Enlarged 


HE Union Storage and Transfer Company, B. L. 

Bertel, President, Fargo, N. Dak., has increased its 
refrigeration area by 50 percent, now totaling 373.820 
cubic feet. Included in this expansion were two blast 
freezers with 30 ton per day at minus 30 to 50 below zero. 
The increasing practice of evisceration of turkeys and 
poultry made this expansion necessary. With these added 
features the demand for such service of quick freezing. 
and constant increase in storage is now being met accori- 
ing to Mr. Bertel. 


Navy Gets Huge Freezer 


HE Navy’s most modern cold storage plant, capable 
of holding a month’s supply of perishable foods for 
60,000 men, was dedicated at the supply depot of the 
naval base Newport, R. I. January 8. It was built at a 
cost of $1,500,000 and will go into operation in February. 


Brazil Meat Freezing Plant 


OW under construction, a cold-siorage plant and 
p* slaughterhouse at Santa Luzia will be Brazil’s big- 
gest. It will have rooms designed for freezing more than 
2,500,000 pounds of meat and for chilling 650,000 pounds. 
The plent will be able to handle 1,500 head of cattle and 
500 hogs daily. 


Addition to Storage Plant 


“HE Rainier Ice & Cold Storage Co., 6000 Airport 

Way, plans to build a loading platform and process- 

ing shed addition at the address. The $8000 frame and 

concrete wing was planned by Architect Edwin T. Turner 
and Structural Engineer George Runciman. 


NIAGARA BLOWER 
Ice House Blaze Damage COMPANY 


THREE-HOUR smoldering blaze in an ice house at Dept. IR, 405 Lexington Ave. 

the Pacific Fruit Express, Pocatello, Idaho, caused New York 17, N.Y. 
about $500 damage. The plant’manager, H. A. Shute, said : : 
no one was injured. It was believed that sparks from a Soles pe eH niberine on Cities 
cutting torch ignited some insulation material inside the | ee ee 
storage room. 
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Yes—no matter who “sinks it”, it’s still the whole team that scores! 


It’s exactly the same way in your industry’s 
insurance FIRST TEAM .. . managed, not 
owned, by Bruce Dodson and Company. 


How Your FIRST TEAM Scores for You 
Your industry’s insurance FIRST TEAM 
scores with more protection, more peace of 
mind, more security . . . usually at less cost 
... for every member of the team. It scores 
through limiting membership to those who 
can qualify as preferred insurance risks— 
and who will cooperate in maintaining and 
improving the standards which produce 
FIRST TEAM benefits for every member. 
Benefits for you—and every member—are 
important and far too numerous to discuss 
here. We believe you'll agree with us that 
you should know these benefits and how to 
qualify for membership. 


Our Job Is To Serve and Counsel Members 
Only the “first team” plan operating in your 
industry, specializes in providing insurance 
protection that fits your own business. 
BRUCE DODSON & COMPANY delivers 
this service to you—entirely in your interest, 
and that of your fellow “first team” mem- 
bers. Our engineers and underwriters are 
specialists in your insurance needs, with 54 
years of BRUCE DODSON experience be- 
hind them. 


Why Not Get The Real Facts — Now? 
We invite your inquiry about the FIRST 
TEAM plan...on your letterhead, please. 
No obligation, of course. You can’t lose . . . 
and you stand to gain much... why not act 
now? Just attach invitation below! .. . 
and mail. 


G55 3°4 O16) as BLO) DOr ae) 


INSURANCE SECURITY... AT A SAVING... FOR 54 YEARS 


BRUCE DODSON & CO., 135 W. 28th., P.0. Box 559, Kansas City, Mo. 


Gentlemen: I accept your invitation! I want to learn how the DODSON 


“FIRST TEAM” PLAN 


can improve my insurance protection at lower 


net cost to me. No obligation on my part, of course. 


No Obligation! 
Get the Facts x 





on Your FIRST 
TEAM Now! — 
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Your name here, please, then attach to your letterhead. 





MR. F. N. DODGE, Manager, Grand Isle County Co-op, 


Thus Cat* D315 Engine powers the ammonia com- 
pressor in the Grand Isle County Co-op. It works 
614 hours a day, 30 days a month, all year round. 
Summing up its performance, Manager Dodge gets 
right down to the fundamentals that add up to profita- 
ble production in any plant. 


Notice he says: “saves us considerable.” That’s in 
comparison with electrical power in the area. How 
about comparison with other engines? You'll find 
the answer in records that show this again and again: 
Caterpillar Diesels do more work at lower cost with less 
down time than competitive units! 


Here are some reasons why: These rugged yellow 
engines work day after day with a minimum of atten- 
tion. They use low-cost No. 2 furnace oil without 
fouling — a factor that means cheaper fuel, less of 
it and less maintenance. What’s more, they're honestly 
rated, You know before you install one that it will 
deliver the power stated on the specification sheet. 
And you have the choice of just the right amount of 
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Grand Isle, Vermont 


power for your needs — engines and electric sets in 
12 sizes up to 500 HP and 315 KW. 


Get the facts about them from your nearby 
Caterpillar DeaJer. You can count on him for reliable 
information. You can also count on him for prompt 
service whenever you need it. Ask him to show you how 
Cat power can pay off for you! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S. A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 
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In the Spotlight 


FREEZING BREAD adds to 
its quality according to a bread 
baker who was among the first 
bakers to use the freeze process. 
In the article on page 15 he 
spells out the procedure for util- 
izing this method, with caution 
that proper frozen food tech- 
niques must be used with care- 
ful attention to regulation of 
temperatures. 


VENTILATING problems for 
refrigeration engineers occur 
during the winter months in an 
air conditioning plant, as in sum- 
mer. A new development for 
preventing convection currents 
and resulting drafts is described 
in the article starting on page 17. 


AN ICE CREAM manufactur- 
er in London, England has in- 
stalled the largest plant in that 
country for making ice cream 
and providing storage space for 
1000 tons of frozen product. Only 
20 men are employed to man this 
highly mechanized installation 
which is described in the illus- 
trated article starting on page 19. 


A MODERN SKATING rink 
is included in the new Civic 
Auditorium of Butte, Montana, 
with monolithic floating floor 
and piping system. The floor en- 
cases the refrigerating lines, 
conduction and reinforced steel, 
all calculated to eliminate tem- 
perature stress. See page 23. 


MONEY rather than tonnage 
sales is coming to be the basis 
of measuring business in the ice 
industry. One very successful ice 
man says his sales in tons for 
1953 were down, but his net pro- 
fit for that year went up 50 per- 
cent because he sold a large 
volume of prepared ice. 


MORE AND MORE Compan- 
ies are finding that an employee 
suggestion box really pays off. 
The National Association of Sug- 
gestion Systems reports 200 com- 
panies will give employees $7 
million in awards for their sug- 
gestions this year. Savings from 
adopted suggestions are esti- 
mated roughly at ten times the 
cost of the awards. Suggestions 
made cover the entire range 
of company activities. 


THE FROZEN FOOD indus- 
try in 1953 registered another 
impressive gain in sales of all 
types except ice cream according 
to a report by Joseph Gaudio, 
president of The National 
Wholesale Frozen Food Distribu- 
tors Association. Increased sales 
of new products and orange con- 
centrates were especially notice- 
able. For a survey of 1953 and 
some comment on the future, 
see page 25. 


CRUSHED ICE is being used 
in concrete to lower temperature 
of the mix. Sandusky Cement 
Products Co. used 50-100 pounds 
of ice per cubic yard on the Ohio 
Turnpike—thus was able to meet 
temperature specifications. It’s 
also been reported that ice 
chunks can be used in cement to 
make it light—as ice chunk 
melts, water is absorbed, leaving 
small cavities. 


COMPLETE AIR Condition- 
ing is a feature of the new 
Statler Hotel now under con- 
struction at Dallas, Texas. All 
guest rooms, public areas, and 
wherever feasible the service 
areas will be favored with the 
benefits of year-round air con- 
ditioning. The new project is de- 
scribed in the article on page 21. 
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THE LARGEST air condition- 
ing system ever installed as one 
project in an existing building 
will condition 29 floors and 618,- 
248 square feet of office space in 
the Fidelity Philadelphia Trust 
Building. For details see descrip- 
tive article on page 24. 


CONTINUING the discussion 
of selection and operation of 
cooling towers and evaporators 
from last month, Cy Otterholm 
of R. S. Dawson Co. Los Angeles, 
compares performance of evap- 
orative condensers with cooling 
towers and advances some: ideas 
on designs for the future evap- 
orative condenser. See page 29. 


GERMAN manufacturers of 
refrigerating equipment have 
their best export opportunities 
in the field of industrial refrig- 
eration machinery but the do- 
mestic market also offers ex- 
cellent prospects. The situation 
is reviewed in the article on 
page 44. 


A TOP PROBLEM of manage- 
ment is when and how to buy, 
rather than when to buy accord- 
ing to the president of a large 
industrial financing concern. 


HOLDINGS OF cold storage 
commodities on December 31 
was 64 and 79 percent in cooler 
and freezer space, respectively. 
While the utilization of space 
was above average for this time 
of year, current use was about 
equal to the occupancy level in 
1952. Additional details are giv- 
en in report on page 40. 


THE ANNUAL Convention of 
The American Warehousemens’ 
Association, the National Asso- 
ciation of Refrigerated Ware- 
houses and The Refrigeration 
Research Foundation will be 
held at Boca Raton, Fla. April 
25-29. They will feature a com- 
bination of business sessions and 
entertainment features. For pre- 
liminary announcement see page 
42. 
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In planning or estimating 
low temperature 


insulation . 


INVESTIGATE THIS 


NEW 
VOID-FREE 
METHOD 











STEP 1 Install 2”« 4” or 2”x 6" 
studs. Spot-nail temporary 
sheet of 2’ x 8’ plywood to 
studs. Pack Palco Woo! between 
and behind studs to top of 
sheet. Add second temporary STE 
sheet and repeat 


STEP 2 Remove bottom sheet 
and place above second sheet, 
As wall area is filled to top 
of each sheet, lower sheet is 
moved to top and hand-packed 
filling process continues. 


STEP 3 When wall area is 

















iH 





packed solid to ceiling, remove 





>) 





temporary sheets Resilient iy 3 
Paico Wool supports itself in 
place, allowing full inspection. 





4 














PERMITS FULL VISUAL 
INSPECTION OF INSULATION IN PLACE 


High insulation efficiency for enduring low temperature 
control depends on fully packed, self-sustaining, void- 
free application. Under the new Palco method, Palco 
Wool can now be installed quickly at low'cost, allowing 
complete wall height inspection before interior lining is 
applied. The permanent resilience of Palco Wool insures 
fully self-supporting, non-settling installation. 


Areas are filled and packed to proper density. Once in 
place, Palco Wool stays put with no settlement as long as 
the structure stands. Investigate today the Palco void- 
free method of installation. Adopt Palco Wool for lasting 
efficiency. 


Palco Board Insulation 


A companion product to Palco Wool — ideally 
suited for floors, walls, roofs and self-sustain- 
ing partitions .. . offers high compressive and 
transverse strength. Investigate Palco Board, 
today. 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY 


100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
35 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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PAUL DEAN ARNOLD 


Pres. Arnold Bokeries, Inc., 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


Optimum results from fast 
freezing of bread requires 
use of fresh-baked product, 
well wrapped to protect 
against drying out, and 
recognized frozen food 
techniques. This informa- 
tion furnished by a prac- 
tical bread baker, among 


the first to use the freezing . 


process. 





HE successful fast freezing of 

bread depends on techniques and 
conditions similar in general to those 
which the so-called frozen food indus- 
try has applied to fruits, vegetables, 
seafoods, poultry, and meats. While 
the freezing of bread may be said to 
be somewhat less critical than the 
freezing of meat, for example, opti- 
mum results demand care approach- 
ing that used for meat products. 

One significant difference, however, 
is that frozen bread may be brought 
to normal room temperature and then 
refrozen. During retailing, bread 
might reach normal room tempera- 
ture, but it could subsequently be re- 
frozen in home deep freezers. Such 
bread would have aged during the 
time when the bread was above 20 F., 
and there might also be some forma- 
tion of larger than normal ice crystals 
and somewhat uneven distribution of 
moisture. Palatability and freshness, 
from the standpoint of oxidative and 
other breakdowns, however, would 
not be materially affected through 
this refreezing process. 


Freezing Procedures 


It should also be realized that the 
methods used by Arnold Bakers is the 
procedure found to have given best 
results for Arnold products, and that 
no guarantees are held forth as to the 
effectiveness of this exact procedure 
for the products of other bakers. 

Production of a quality frozen com- 
modity would be dependent upon the 
following factors: Freezing should be 
undertaken with fresh-baked products 


FREEZING BREAD ADDS TO QUALITY 








































only; products should be securely 
wrapped. It must be remembered that 
air at minus 20 F. is extremely dry, 
and thus wrapping materials should 
have good protective qualities against 





In December 1953, information 
reaching Industrial Refrigera- 
tion from the Refrigeration Re- 
search Foundation prompted an 
article “Freezing and Storage of 
Bakery Products.” Since that 
time it has been learned that 
Arnold Bakers, Inc., was among 
the first to undertake marketing 
of frozen bakery products on a 
large scale. The editor invited 
Mr. Paul Dean Arnold to tell of 
his firm’s experiences. This 
article on procedures for fast 
freezing brick oven bread pre- 
sents Mr. Arnold’s recommenda- 
tions. 





the transfer of moisture vapor. For 
white bread Arnold’s use an inner 
cellophane wrapper plus the standard 
high-grade outer wax wrapper. Ideal- 
ly, products should be frozen at once, 
either in a freezer or by some other 
method such as air blast tunnel. In 
‘practice products should be subjected 
to the freezing process within four 
hours, if possible, and certainly within 
no more than eight hours after bak- 
ing. The quicker the product is frozen, 
the better the resulting quality and 
fresh flavor. 
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These Arnold bread wrappers won first 
division of the 1953 National Pac 













= in the grocery self-serve 
aging Design Awards. 


Warehouse freezing procedure is 
important, too. Freezing temperature 
should be no higher than minus 10; 
minus 20 is better. 

Products should be exposed to in- 
tense cold in individual wrapped units, 
on racks if this is practical. However, 
where cartons must be used, they 
should be stacked so that as much 
surface as possible is exposed to cold 
air. Wooden strips one inch thick 
should be used between horizontal lay- 
ers of cartons, and great care should 
be taken to see that there is good 
spacing between vertical stacks of 
cartons. Air should be circulated 
around products (either individual 
units or cartons). If freezer box does 
not employ circulation method, then 
fans should be installed to keep air 
in constant movement while products 
are being frozen. Temperature of 
product should be reduced to below 20 
F. within six hours, if possible, and 
under no circumstances should prod- 
uct remain above 24 F. for more than 
24 hours after baking. The faster the 
rate of cooling, the better. 


Handling and Storage 


Handling and shipment involve tem- 
perature regulation. Temperature of 
bread products should be approxi- 
mately zero upon remove! for ship- 
ment. Shipment should be planned to 
guarantee that the product shall not 
rise above 20 F. at any time. Owing 
to the mass cold factor, a large ship- 
ment in a well-insulated trailer would 
probably not go above 20 F within 
four hours. For shipments requiring 
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longer than four hours, refrigerated 
trailers must be used. If further freez- 
er storage is contemplated, the prod- 
uct temperature upon arrival at des-- 
tination should, under no circum- 
stances, be more than 20F. 

Storage of frozen bread in cartons 
should be on pallets or skids, in a 
clean room, at a temperature of zero. 
Temperatures under zero, of course, 
would be even better. 


Defrosting 


Defrosting for use requires that, if 
possible, products be taken from car- 
tons at normal room temperature and 
placed in a gentle movement of air. 
Bread should be placed upon racks in 
individual units, for best results in 
tempering. Such air movement pre- 
vents excessive condensation of at- 
mospheric moisture, and helps to 
keep wrappers, bags, or cartons from 
becoming damp. If products must be 
defrosted in cartons, a good move- 
ment of air around cartons should be 
maintained until products have been 
brought to room temperature. Tops 
of cartons should be opened and car- 
tons placed to allow as much circula- 
tion as posstble. Bring product to 
room temperature as fast as possible. 


Emphasis on 
Steady Temperature 


In addition to importance of appli- 
cation of same standards for freezing 
bread as are applied to meat, vege- 
tables, fruit, etc., similar standards 
for bread storage should be used. 
Fluctuation in temperature, especially 
any fluctuation which would tend to 
carry the product about 20 F, must be 
avoided without fail; one reason being 
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Left: Arnold traffic manager checks frozen bread in storage. 
. Below: Refrigerated trailer truck picks up frozen bread at 
cold storage warehouse for long distance shipment. 


I SRMIERR: 78 


that the moisture vapor which would 
form at a temperature above 20 F is 
apt to be refrozen in larger crystals, 
with undesirable effects, such as un- 
even distribution of moisture upon re- 
freezing and tempering to normal. 
The importance of maintaining these 
standards cannot be overemphasized. 





Recommended Procedures 
For Bread Freezing 


1—Use frozen food techniques. 

2—Take no chances. 

3—In freezing bring the prod- 
uct down to minus 20F within 
24 hours, without fail. Do not 
let it get above 20F until time 
for tempering to normal room 
temperature. 

4—Make careful provision for 
moisture retention. 

5—The technique described is 
developed around the special cir- 
cumstances regarding Arnold 
bread and may, therefore, re- 
quire some modification for use 
with certain other bread prod- 
ucts, 





While the temperatures and proce- 
dures recommended are optimum, 
it is not an exaggeration to say 
that. these optima come pretty close 
to being actual minimum require- 
ments. Any leeway is apt to have ap- 
parent rather than real justification. 
To take chances in this procedure 
will, in the long run, be just as fatal 
to the success of the technique as it 
would be for the processors of fruit, 
vegetables, meats, etc. 

Arnold bread differs from most 


breads in regular production. These 
differences tend to make more desir- 
able, and more economical, the appli- 
cation of freezer storage and low tem- 
perature shipping techniques to this 
product. One of these differences is 
that Arnold bread is relatively firm, 
close-textured loaf, which even at ab- 
solute peak freshness does not have 
the softness, either of feel or as to 
penetrometer tests, which most other 
commonly produced breads exhibit. 
For this reason, the tendency for Ar- 
nold frozen bread to lose softness of 
feel and to exhibit somewhat less soft- 
ness upon defrosting, compared to an 
absolutely fresh loaf, does not offer a 
great disadvantage, since the con- 
sumer is accustomed to a firm feel 
in this product. 


High Flavor Product 


Secondly, this bread is specifically 
produced as a high flavor product. 
This flavor build-up results from the 
very high use of butter, whole egg, 
and honey. Actually, the fixation of 
this high flavor and the prevention of 
the interchange of flavor through deep 
freezing, results in an improvement 
of flavor over the product which has 
not been subjected to fast freezing 
and freezer storage. This frozen bread 
retains a just-baked, fresh butter 
flavor, over long periods of storage 
under optimum conditions. This flavor 
would not ordinarily be enjoyed, since 
bread is seldom consumed immedi- 
ately after leaving the oven. 

Another special circumstance re- 
garding Arnold bread is that this 
product is currently being shipped, 
and was being shipped before fast 
freeze, to a number of states at dis- 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Kinetic Barrier Installed in School Room 


Checks Drafts From Large Windows 





HE problem of heating and ven- 

tilating school classrooms, never 
simple, has in recent years been com- 
plicated by lavish use of large win- 
dow areas that take advantage of 
natural lighting and enable the class- 
room to become closer akin to nature. 
With these high, long windows, some- 
times taking up nearly all of the 
exterior wall space, has come a prob- 
lem of combating the cold air down- 
draft that rolls frigidly into the 
occupied area of the room, upsetting 
many a carefully calculated heating 
balance, 





Questions from refrigeration and 
air conditioning engineers of 
public buildings, schools and in- 
stitutions, about an aspirator 
type ventilator, and its function 
to prevent drafts, prompted the 
publishing of this article. The 
“Kinetic Barrier” system main- 
tains even temperatures at all 
times during room occupancy. 
Illustrations courtesy of the 
Trane Co., from “Weather 
Magic.” 





In addition to window downdrafts, 
a seldom recognized but nevertheless 
vital aspect of the classroom heating 
and ventilating problem is, strangely 
enough, that even in freezing weath- 


_ er the room requires cooling more 


often than it does heating. This, of 
course, is because heat generated by 
students, by lighting equipment and 
from solar effects actually exceed 
the Btu requirements of the room. 

During the average school day in 
the wintertime it has been estimated 
by many authorities that cooling is 
required about 75 percent of the time 
the classroom is occupied in order to 
prevent serious overheating. How to 
remove this excess heat and at the 
same time stop the constant deluge 
of cold air dropping off windows on 
susceptible children below, has been 
one of the problems that have plag- 
ued architects, consulting engineers 
and manufacturers of heating and 
ventilating equipment for many 
years. 
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Fig. 1. Classroom in which kinetic barrier unit ventilator tests were con- 

ducted at La Crosse, Wis. Note large window area which created cold 

currents, especially at ends of the room adjacent to windows. Tests indi- 
cate new unit ventilator prevents drafts. 


New Unit Ventilator 


A new unit ventilator incorporat- 
ing a unique method of air delivery 
through long, lateral extensions, has 
been designed specifically to cope 
with this problem. The new unit re- 
cently went through interesting tests 
in a “live” classroom. 

A classroom in the Hogan School, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin was selected for 
these tests because it imposed un- 
usually severe operating conditions. 
The classroom had long been a source 
of complaints from students and 
teachers alike. The room is unusually 
long, with a large glass area, as 
shown in the illustration, Fig. 1. Stu- 
dents near windows were bothered 
by cold drafts, and temperatures re- 


corded at either end of the room 
showed a difference of as much as 5 
to 7 F from the room thermostat 
setting. Temperature and air velocity 
records were taken during school 
hours for 24 days with the new unit 
ventilator installed, to obtain re- 
liable operating and performance 
data. 

The unit, shown with front panel 
removed in Fig. 2, employs a unique 
fan design to furnish air to the lat- 
eral extensions and to the main dis- 
charge opening. The two end fans 
have a split housing so that the 
smaller fan wheel supplies air to the 
extensions and the large wheel to 
the main outlet at the top of the unit 
ventilator. This is repeated on both 
end fans, with the center fan supply- 





Fig. 2. Interior view of new type unit ventilator ‘ip hensing and 

cooling. Small wheel in each end fan delivers air to lateral 

extension with jet type orifices which give an aspiration effect 
to air circulation over ends of classroom. 
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Fig. 3. Smoke test shows distribu- 
tion of air from lateral extensions 
of kinetic barrier unit ventilator. 


ing all its air to the main discharge. 
All fans are on a common shaft. The 
extensions, as shown in the smoke 
test close-up, Fig. 3, have small, 
evenly-spaced holes along their full 
length; the extensions may go up to 
15 feet in length on either side or 
both sides of the unit ventilator. 


Air Distribution 


An investigation of the air flow 
patterns from the unit ventilator 
main discharge and from the lateral 
extensions, showed an unusually ef- 
fective air distribution. The Hogan 
school tests showed that air from the 
lateral extension jets entrains a 
large volume of secondary room air. 
As shown in Fig. 4, this secondary 
induced air flow then rises upward, 
completely blanketing or covering the 
window area. Air that would normal- 
ly drop down as a cold draft is turn- 
ed upward, diffused with and car- 
ried up and along with the secondary 
induced air flow. As shown in Fig. 4, 
the secondary flow caused by the 
extension jets rises slowly to the ceil- 
ing level, where further diffusion 
with room air takes place. 

The unit ventilator in the Hogan 
school was on a standard control 
cycle, operating during the entire 
period of classroom occupancy. Since 
heat was required only during per- 








iods of morning warm-up, it is 
worthy of note that complaints of 
cold drafts were non-existent. The 
constant operation of the unit caused 
the large induced room air flow to 
rise upward, establishing the kinetic 
barrier, whether the unit was on the 
cooling cycle or the heating cycle. 
Thus even on the cooling cycle it was 
demonstrated that complete blanket- 
ing of the windows was obtained; 
blanketing that effectively stopped 
any downdraft during the entire 
school day. 








Fig. 4. Artist’s illustration of air 
movement over cold areas, provid- 
ing a “kinetic barrier” to draft. 


As can be seen in Fig. 5, the tem- 
peratures recorded for a_ typical 
school day showed close adherence to 
room thermostat settings throughout 
the entire zone of occupancy. Tem- 
peratures at thermocouple locations 








Fig. 5. Thermocouple readings at room ends, center and outdoor loca- 

tions on an average day during the La Crosse, Wis. school room tests. 

Notice close adherence of temperatures to thermostat settings, particu- 
larly at formerly drafty corners. 
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at ends of the classroom showed re- 
markable adherence to inside design 
conditions all during the day, al- 
though outside temperatures varied 
considerably. 


Air Flow Pattern 


One further word about the air 
flow pattern recordings is in order. 
The smoke test picture, Fig. 3, shows 
that air from the jet outlets leaves 
at a slight angle, about 15 degrees. 
Tests at Hogan school showed that 
this angle served to increase the ef- 
fective room coverage about three 
feet on either side of the ends of the 
lateral extensions. The angle of dis- 
charge leans towards the end of the 
lateral extension, with coverage ex- 
tended wall-to-wall to eliminate 
downdraft along the entire exposed 
wall surface. 

Thus the kinetic barrier action that 
demonstrably prevented downdraft is 
a phenomenon peculiar to this par- 
ticular type of unit ventilator design. 
The very large mass of room air in- 
duced into slow motion by the high- 
er velocity discharge air from lateral 
extension jets can be likened to a 
flywheel effect. Once set in motion 
by primary jet air, the greater mass 
of slower moving air has a large 
kinetic “charge” of energy that 
causes it to move slowly to all cor- 
ners of the room, aided by the mass 
of air from the main unit ventilator 
discharge grille. Like a flywheel set 
in motion by a fast moving, small 
power source, room air velocity ener- 
gy is great, though lineal velocity is 
small. 


Safety Program for Ice Plant 


N A recent report to the com- 

mittee on ice, Cold Storage and 
Locker Plant Safety, John Glenn, 
Glenn Ice & Fuel Co., Beardstown, 
Ill., outlines the safety program used 
by his company. In his small organi- 
zation of about forty people, he ex- 
plains how they handle their safety 
program at Beardstown: 

1. Hold quarterly employee meet- 
ings in conjunction with Aetna In- 
surance Co. Safety films are shown 
and accident prevention discussions 
are held. 

2. Safety notices are used as stuff- 
ers in weekly pay envelopes in or- 
der to bring the message home to 
the wives for her husband can’t be 
a successful bread winner if he is 
continually injured or careless with 
company property. 

3. Verbally instructing and _ re- 
minding our drivers on slick days of 
driving carefully. 
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NEW ICE CREAM - STORAGE PLANT 


London Ice Cream manufacturing pioneer completes major 





improvement with installation of modern processing equip- 


HAT is considered to be United 

Kingdom’s largest ice cream 
storage has just been completed at 
the London, England, plant of T. 
Wall & Sons, Ltd. Holding nearly 
350,000 gallons of ice cream, the 3- 
story plant is so highly mechanized 
that it only needs 20 men to operate 
it. An extensive system of conveyor 
lines, totalling nearly half a mile, is 
a special feature. All operations are 
centrally controlled and_ directed 
from a controller’s booth located in 
the delivery yard. (Fig. 1). The new 
ice cream plant is operated by a 
company founded in 1786, T. Wall & 
Sons, Ltd., one of the largest English 
food manufacturing concerns. 


Ammonia Compressors 


Two large ammonia compressors 
recirculate liquid ammonia in more 
than 25 miles of pipe coils. This 
cooling method was given preference 
to air blast cooling to make working 
conditions more comfortable. Three 
pumps, each 85 gpm, circulate nearly 
25 tons of liquid ammonia in the 
pipe coils which have a total surface 
area of nearly two acres. 

To prevent frost-heave, the new 
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ment and refrigerated warehouse space. 


Fig. 1. Portion of T. Wall & Sons, Ltd., Ice Cream 
Storage Plant, London. Dispatcher in booth may con- 
trol conveyors on 3 storage floors as well as at dock 
level. Cold storage doors to each floor have electric 
element in frames to prevent frost jamming. Truck 
bodies are manufactured by owner. 










building is erected on stilts. Average 
temperature of minus 15F is main- 
tained within the building. Forma- 
tion of frost on walls and ceilings is 
prevented by an efficient system of 
moisture extraction. Air escaping, in 
spite of air locks, during loading op- 
erations is automatically replaced by 
dry air which has been passed over 
a refrigérated coil. To prevent the 
formation of ice, and resulting jam- 
ming of doors, electrically heated 
metal plates are fitted around the 
lintels of each heavy door. After 
completion of the building, four 
weeks were allowed to bring the 
temperature down. 

Six wooden-slat conveyor lines 
link the storage room with the pro- 
duction departments: Two pairs of 
conveyors deliver brickettes and bars 
to the top floor; the third pair takes 
family bricks, bulk ice cream in one- 
gallon cans and miscellaneous flavor- 
ed lines to the first floor. Special 
feature of the steep-incline conveyor 
for the bulk containers is a simple 
device to prevent back-sliding. Every 
other wood slat has been slightly 
raised to check any of the cans. In 
addition, the conveyor has been nar- 
rowed by adjusting the rails to 
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Fig. 2. Interior view of one side of Stonestreet Ice 
Cream Freezing Tunnel. Three conveyor lines pic- 
tured handle different packs to one storage floor. 
Three similar conveyors on opposite side of tunnel 
handle cream for another level. 


prevent the cans from over-riding 
or going up side by side which might 
cause stoppages. 

On each of the three floors, two 
warehousemen are responsible for 
unloading ice cream coming in from 
the production plant. They stack the 
product in 95 ft. refrigerated storage 
bays. When ice cream is needed for 
delivery other workers take them to 
the opposite end of the storage and 
out over a set of conveyor lines two 
from each floor. All of them con- 
verge in an air lock before finally 
leaving the building and delivering 
the product to the loading dock 
where the delivery trucks are wait- 
ing. Four trucks can be loaded simul- 
taneously many of them being fitted 
with roller conveyors in their floors 
to speed up loading operations. Re- 
turned ice cream is taken back to the 
holding storage by a seventh con- 
veyor line which is reversible. 


Remote Controlled Conveyors 


Operations throughout the storage 
are supervised from a small control 
booth, located in the delivery yard. 
Here, the dispatcher can communi- 
cate with all parts of the building 
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by means of an intercommunicating 
system. He can give his orders to 
the warehousemen and they can con- 
tact him from microphones installed 
at convenient locations. They can 
warn the dispatcher of any delay in 
the plant and notify him when they 
are ready to send down ice cream for 
loading. 


From his location the dispatcher 
is able to start and stop any of 
the conveyor lines. The workers on 
each floor can also control conveyor 
movements within their own sec- 
tions. These helpers wear corduroy 
tunnel suits, heavy coats and hoods, 
gloves and knee-boots. The company 
provides free hot drinks for them, 
and cod liver oil is available for 
them. In fact, the company doctor 
reports that the cold room workers 
have the best health record of any 
department of the plant. They seem 
to be particularly free from the com- 
mon ailment of colds. 


Processing Described 


~ The ice cream plant itself is one 
of the largest and most highly mech- 
anized, Up to date production meth- 
ods are employed, some developed 
by the company’s own technical staff, 
and exclusive to the Wall plant. 


Production starts at the loading 
dock where raw materials are un- 
loaded from trucks, and sugar-syrup 
is piped direct to storage vats. In 
the mixing room, the materials are 
weighed and measured, and blended 
with water in 300-gallon stainless 
steel tanks. The blended mixture is 
piped into pasteurizing vessels, 
temperature is raised to 155F and 
held there for 30 minutes. The liquid 
mix is then passed through a plate- 
type filter to the homogenizers. The 
hot mix is then passed over a large 
stainless-steel Mojonnier cooler 
which has a capacity of 1,000 gallons 
per hour. The mix flows over the 
eight sections of the cooler which 
reduces its temperature within sec- 
onds from 155 F to 38 F. The top 
halves of the cooler sections are 
water-cooled, the bottom halves cool- 
ed by ammonia. The mix then flows 
into the mix storage tanks where it 
is matured for several hours prior to 
freezing. 

One gallon containers, family pack- 
ages of bricks or cartons are filled 
from the continuous freezer and 
then passed through blast hardening 
tunnels. They move slowly through 
for 50 minutes where they are hard- 
ened completely by blast air at 
minus 20 F, From the delivery end of 
this tunnel, the ice cream goes direct 
to storage to await delivery. 
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Stonestreet Tunnel 


Ice cream which is to be sold in 
brickette or bar form is produced 
in a machine invented by G. A. 
Stonestreet, a company director. This 
patented Stonestreet Tunnel is a 
continuous brickette producing unit, 
turning out 180 brickettes per min- 
ute. The soft ice cream is extruded 
from a moving head and sliced into 
brickettes by rotating wire cutters. 
They are then delivered to a moving 
belt in rows of 22 and carried into 
a hardening tunnel, maintained at 
minus 25 F. As the brickettes freeze 
hard, they stick to the belt. When 
they reach the back of the tunnel 
and the belt turns over, they adhere 
to it and return on the underside to 
the front of the tunnel. Here they 
are stripped off to a moving rubber- 
ized belt which carries them to the 
wrapping machines. : 

The Stonestreet Tunnels (the Lon- 
don plant alone operates 12) are 
also capable of producing two-flavor 
brickettes when soft ice cream is 
piped to the moving extruder head 
in two flavors simultaneously. They 
have also been adapted to produce 
ice cream bars for chocolate covering. 
These are passed from the tunnel to 
the enrober, where they pass under 
a waterfall of melted chocolate, 
which covers top and sides. The bot- 
tom is covered by running the bars 
through a pool of liquid chocolate 
on a wire belt. As they emerge from 
the enrober the coated bars pass 
to the wrapping machines on a brine- 
cooled belt. 


Wholesale Distribution 


The great majority of Wall’s ice 
cream products are delivered in the 
company’s fleet of 800 trucks. These 
vehicles range in size from % ton 
trucks holding over 1,000 two-gallon 
cans, to quarter-ton delivery trucks 
with 20-gallon capacity. The insulat- 
ed bodies of the trucks are built in 
Wall’s own body shops. 


From the London plant which 
serves the whole of Southern Eng- 
land and the Midlands, the trucks 
take the ice cream out to four division 
points. From there it is distributed 
by smaller trucks to local retailers 
in all principal cities. The North of 
England, Scotland, Wales and North- 
ern Ireland are served by the two 
other Wall’s ice cream plants in 
Manchester and Edinburgh, Scotland. 


In 1922 Cecil W. Rodd, now the 
president of the company, started an 
experiment by fitting out a tricycle 
with insulated body, taking it out 
into the streets and selling ice cream 


direct to the consumers. By 1939, 
the Wall’s ice cream tricycles were 
a standing feature throughout Eng- 
land, when the company operated 
about 8,500 of them. The war put an 
end to this type of sales and when it 
was over, ice cream had become a 
popular alternative to Great Britain’s 
tightly rationed confections, and made 
its way into food stores all over the 
country. 


1953 Pack Frozen Cut Corn 


HE 1953 pack of frozen cut corn 

reached a record total of 100,- 
001,901 pounds, according to a pre- 
liminary tabulation of the National 
Association of Frozen Food Packers. 
This pack was by far the greatest 
volume of frozen cut corn ever pro- 
duced. It was approximately 60 per- 
cent greater than production last 
year, when the pack totaled 62,683,- 
636 pounds. 

All producing regions contributed 
to the expanded pack, but the in- 
crease in the West was most spec- 
tacular. Western production of frozen 
cut corn this year was 80 percent 
greater than in 1952. In the East and 
South, principally Maryland, New 
York, Delaware and New Jersey, pro- 
duction this year was 37 percent 
greater than in 1952. And Midwest- 
ern production increased 28 percent. 

Container size usage conformed 
generally to the pattern of preced- 
ing years. The retail pack repre- 
sented about 37 percent of the total. 
The bulk pack in large sizes (30, 40, 
50, 55 and 60 lb.) became somewhat 
more important this year, represent- 
ing nearly 44 percent of the total 
pack (as against about 39 percent in 
1952). The pack in institutional sizes 
(2% and 5 Ibs.) accounted for a 
smaller percentage of total produc- 
tion than last year. 


1953 Pack Frozen Peaches 


HE 1953 pack of frozen peaches 

totalled 31,897,017 pounds, ac- 
cording to a preliminary tabulation 
by the National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers. This total was about 
10 percent smaller than the 1953 pack 
of 35,454,390 pounds. All regions re- 
ported smaller packs this year than 
in 1952, 

Container size usages showed some 
changes from last year. The 16 ounce 
pack in 1953 was smalier than last 
year, but the total retail pack was a 
little larger than that of 1952. The 
pack in small institutional sizes also 
advanced slightly, while the pack in 
30 pound tins dropped significantly. 
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HE new Statler Hotel at Dallas, 

Tex. has created nation-wide in- 
terest among architects and engineers 
because it embodies new building 
techniques which are expected to in- 
fluence future skyscraper construc- 
tion in metropolitan areas. 

The hotel, to rise 18 stories in 
downtown Dallas, will be the first 
multi-storied building to make full 
use of “flat-slab cantilever” con- 
struction. Employment of the canti- 
lever principle, according to the 
architect, William B. Tabler of New 
York City, eliminates about half the 
columns and footings necessary in 
older type buildings. Besides lessen- 
ing costs, Mr. Tabler says, this is of 
great practical advantage since col- 
umns either have to be concealed, or, 
where this is not possible in a public 
room, given an exterior beautifying 
treatment. Even when given this 
treatment they obscure view. 

A scale model of the hotel, ex- 
hibited at Dallas’ Brook Hollow Golf 
Club at which Statler was host to 
more than 1,000 guests, shows the 
new hotel will be a “United-Nations” 
type building, the first of this ultra- 
modern design in Dallas. Exterior 
walls appear to be of glass and alum- 
inum. Actually, however, the hotel 
will be different from other buildings 
of this type so far erected, in that 
part of the wall surface that appears 
to be glass will be of metal treated 
with porcelain to give a glasslike tex- 
ture. 

The exterior walls will be prefab- 
ricated in sections. Sectional prefab- 
rication will expedite construction 
and enable the general contractor, 
Robert E. McKee General Contractor, 
Inc., of Dallas, to complete the build- 
ing in the late summer of 1955. 


Air Conditioning 


Generally speaking, this is a com- 
pletely air-conditioned structure; the 
entire guest-room portion of the 
hotel, all public areas, and, wherever 
feasible, the service areas, are sub- 
ject to. the benefits of year-round air 
conditioning. The design places spe- 
cial emphasis on maximum flexibil- 
ity, permitting the various systems 
to properly respond to the fluctuating 
load conditions in a hotel, and at the 
same time improving operating econ- 
omy. 

The central plant serving the air- 
conditioning systems consists of a 
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New Ultra-Modern Statler Hotel at Dallas 
To Be Fully Air Conditioned 






The new Statler Hotel, Dallas, Texas, from model constructed by 
architects. 


high-pressure boiler plant, using nat- 
ural gas as a fuel, and steam turbine- 
driven centrifugal bleeder or con- 
densing service, the bleeder steam 
being utilized for hot water genera- 
tion, kitchen service, reheat, etc. The 
condenser water system includes a 
multi-cell cooling tower, located on 
the roof, which serves the refriger- 
ating system as well as the steam 
condensers. 


Chilled Water Circulated 


Chilled water is circulated as a 
cooling and dehumidifying medium 


-to the several air conditioning ap- 


paratus rooms. Within the limits of 
space considerations, the number of 
equipment rooms has been kept to a 
minimum in order to simplify main- 
tenance. Aside from kitchen and 
other exhaust fans handling foul air, 
which are located in the penthouse, 
no central equipment is installed 
above the third floor of the building. 

The guest rooms of the hotel are 
conditioned by an_ induction-type 
window-unit system permitting each 
occupant to regulate the temperature 
of his room, and at the same time 
providing for adequate ventilation 
and dehumidification. 
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Public areas are conditioned by 
central air conditioning systems, sub- 
divided into areas of occupancy and 
further zoned to take care of internal 
and external load fluctuations. All 
systems are arranged to permit com- 
plete purging of the conditioned 
spaces by introducing all outside air 
into the apparatus whenever desired. 

Service areas such as offices, em- 
ployees’ dining and locker rooms, 
etc., are air conditioned, while equip- 
ment rooms, kitchens, laundry, etc., 
are ventilated at a high rate of air 
change. Supply and exhaust air flow 
is carefully balanced throughout the 
hotel to prevent ingress of uncon- 
ditioned air into the conditioned 
areas, 


Automatic Controls 


The entire plant is automatically 
controlled to meet external and in- 
ternal load conditionings; provisions 
are made, however, to permit manual 
compensation by the operating per- 
sonnel or the occupants to meet spe- 
cial requirements. 

Other features of the hotel, ac- 
cording to Arthur A. Douglas, Statler 
President, include a radio-television 
set in every guest room, new type 
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bathrooms with a “dressing-room” 
atmosphere, and radio music in self- 
leveling elevators. 


Large Banquet Room 


Banquet facilities of the Statler 
will include an area capable of seat- 
ing 2,000 persons in one group. This 
will be the largest single ballroom 
area in the Southwest. It will seat 
400 more persons than any other 
hotel in Texas, or any West of Chi- 
cago. The Statler facilities, together 
with those already existing in Dal- 
las, will enable the city to take care 
of the largest conventions and meet- 
ings in the country. 

The hotel’s banquet facilities will 
be readily accessible from the lobby 
so that guests attending meetings and 
banquets will not have to use eleva- 
tors. There will be four ballrooms, an 
assembly room and five private din- 
ing rooms. In addition, there will be 
26 meeting and display rooms. 

Guest room windows, in aluminum 
frames, will be of the wide “picture 
window” type and will extend across 
about two-thirds of the room’s width. 
The bottom panel in the window may 
be opened with a key and swung in 
by the maid for easy cleaning. The 
windows will be equipped with Vene- 
tian blinds in addition to drapes. A 
wide mirror will cover a consider- 
able portion of one wall in each room. 
All furniture and furnishings are 
being tailor-made for the hotel. 


Landscaped Area 


The hotel is designed in the shape 
of a “Y”. Two prongs of the “Y” will 
converge at the main entrance and 
the building will be set back from 
the street to provide room for a land- 
scaped area in front of the hotel. 
Taxicabs and private cars bound for 
the hotel will drive off the street 
onto hotel property before stopping, 
so as not to interfere with traffic. 
The Statler will be the only large 
building in downtown Dallas not 
built flush with the sidewalk. 

Shops and Stores will occupy 17,620 
square feet of space in the building 
and an additional 2,300 square feet 
have been provided for club facilities. 

The hotel, furnished, is expected 
to cost about $15,000,000. 


New Ice Cream Plant 


HE Franklin Ice Cream Com- 

pany, Toledo, Ohio, will build a 
new $400,000 ice cream plant at Bed- 
ford, Ohio, to replace the present 
Cleveland plant, which is inadequate. 
The ice cream manufacturing facili- 
ties in Cleveland will be abandoned 
but the location will be retained as a 
retail outlet. 
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Air Conditioning Sales Expand—Set New 
Total Sale Volume for 1953 


IR conditioning sales registered 

their greatest expansion to date 
during 1953 as total retail volume in- 
creased to about $1% billion as com- 
pared with $1% billion in the preced- 
ing year, Cloud Wampler, president of 
Carrier Corporation, stated in a year- 
end industry review. The 1953 increase 
was double that shown by the industry 
in 1952, he pointed out. The most sig- 
nificant areas of growth in 1953 were 
in year-round air conditioning for 
homes and in large central systems 
for multi-story office buildings. 


Estimates Show Gains 


His estimates in the various lines 
of air conditioning are as follows: In 
the residential field, sales of central 
equipment for entire homes increased 
nearly three-fold, from 15,000 units in 
1952 to nearly 50,000 units during 1953. 
Sales of room air conditioners, of 
which about 75 per cent are currently 
going into homes, more than doubled, 
from 412,000 in 1952 to close to 1,000,- 
000 in 1953. At the same time, a pro- 
nounced trend toward the complete 
central air conditioning of existing of- 
fice buildings became apparent dur- 
ing 1953 in the nation’s major cities. 
This was on top of a continued de- 
mand for central systems for new 
office building construction. 

The majority of large, multi-story 
office structures built since World War 
II have included complete central air 
conditioning in their basic planning, 
he noted. Today, large numbers of 
existing buildings are installing cen- 
tral air conditioning as the most ef- 
fective means of meeting the compe- 
tition for first-class tenants and em- 
ployees now developing in many cities 
as the result of recent, large-scale 
building construction, he said. 

Outside of residences and office 
buildings are the many industrial 
plants where air conditioning will be- 
come a competitive requirement in 
order to obtain the most efficient 
working conditions, Mr. Wampler 
pointed out. This market represents 
the greatest single potential next to 
residential installations. 


New Products and Methods 


In addition, he said, the current 
evolution of new products and meth- 
ods, such as synthetics of all types, 
together with high precision, virtually 
automatic manufacturing operations 
has created an even stronger need for 


air conditioning as a processing de- 
vice. 

‘We have arrived at a period in this 
nation’s history when virtually every 
structure, residential, commercial, or 
industrial, presents a demanding and 
increasingly immediate air condition- 
ing opportunity. Nor can anyone sen- 
sibly say that a single type of equip- 
ment is the ‘best’ to handle this po- 
tential, since each situation requires 
its own most satisfactory and econom- 
ic solution. Along with the recent 
extraordinary growth of residential 
systems, Carrier for example has this 
year recorded an increase of nearly 40 
per cent in orders booked for ‘big’ 
central system air conditioning.” 


Refrigeration of Patient 
Aids Heart Surgery 


EFRIGERATION of the human 

body, a method of slowing down 
the flow of blood by dropping body 
temperatures by chemical or physical 
means, is undergoing extensive re- 
search in England and France, Dr. 
Georges-Etienne Cartier, chief of the 
vascular disorders section of the de- 
partment of surgery at Hotel Dieu 
Hospital, Montreal, reported. 

Dr. Cartier, who recently returned 
from a 99-day tour of Europe where 
he attended the 24th Congress of 
French-speaking doctors in Paris, 
France, and the Second Congress of 
International Society of Angiology in 
Lisbon, Portugal visited a number of 
heart specialists to ‘‘compare notes” 
during his visit. 

“The physical or chemical lowering 
of metabolism—refrigeration—is being 
studied extensively in England and 
France, mainly in connection with 
heart surgery,”’ he said. 

Patients are either packed with ice 
blocks, or their blood is passed 
through a highly specialized mechan- 
ism to lower the temperature. Chem- 
ically, a combination of drugs is used 
—not to ‘“‘freeze’’ the blood, but to 
slow it down, he said. 

The ‘‘freezing,”” which usually low- 
ers the body temperature about five 
degrees from 98.6 to 93 degrees, slows 
down the blood flow and reduces the 
need of body cells for oxygen and 
other elements carried by the blood. 

“With metabolism lower and the 
blood flow slowed, doctors can per- 
form heart surgery with greater safe- 
ty to the patient. The surgeon can 
work more slowly,’”’ Dr. Cartier said. 
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Floating’ Floor For Indoor Ice Rink 


Interior of Butte Civic Auditorium showing skating rink floor. 


N January of 1941 civic leaders 

and business men of the city of 
Butte, Montana met to formulate 
plans for a civic auditorium which 
would meet the demand for a build- 
ing to house all types of activities. 

Eleven years later this symbol of 
the community spirit was realized 
when Butte’s multiple-purposed civic 
center was formally dedicated by the 
people of Silver Bow County. 

The area of the modernistically de- 
signed Auditorium measures 160 feet 
in width and 308 feet in depth. Per- 
manent seats for 4270 people are pro- 
vided, along with 1100 temporary 
bleacher seats, but there is a poten- 
tial seating capacity for 10,000. 

A stage for traveling attractions, 
meeting rooms, art exhibit space and 
concession rooms are in the center. 

As many forward looking cities are 
doing today, facilities are provided 
for ice skating and diversified events 
by the installation of the Carpenter 
Monolithic Floating Floor and Piping 
System. With no expansion joints in 
the body of the floor, roller skating 
is also featured, along with other 
athletic events, exhibits, industrial 
and commercial displays and related 
activities. 
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Providing a method of mounting 
which allows a free movement 
throughout the entire floor as a unit 
or monolith, without any point of 
adhesion to its supporting bed or 
foundation, this solid concrete “‘float- 
ing” slab, free to contract and ex- 
pand, sustains concentrated loads 
equal to those imposed on a sub- 
stantial street pavement. The 6 inch 
floor encases the refrigerating lines, 
conduction and reinforcing steel, all 
calculated to permit a coincidence of 
the expansion coefficients, thus elim- 
inating the possibility of undue tem- 
perature stress which might cause 
corrosion and resultant floor cracks. 

Even brine distribution is supplied 
so that every square foot of the floor 
is maintained automatically at the 
same constant temperature. This 
automatic distribution allows an ex- 
tremely low head pressure due to 
friction loss and throttling effect, 
which means a low cost in the cir- 
culation of the brine. No air binding 
is encountered, which is accomplish- 
ed by the position of the headers. 
Thermal transmission is very high. 

Refrigeration is supplied by two 
10 x 10 inch 300 rpm vertical single 
acting compressors, each with 125 hp 
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synchronous motor direct connected, 
operating with a brine system. 


Four and three-fourths miles of 
one-inch Byers wrought iron pipe 
was used for the floor, with four 
inches of insulation under the slab. 


The ice floor dimensions are 200 x 
86 feet, hockey size. The edges of the 
ice floor are separated from the main 
floor by an expansion joint which is 
made waterproof and is hardly no- 
ticeable. When ice is to be formed on 
the floor, the hockey barrier or fence 
is set in position in especially con- 
structed sockets built into the con- 
crete floor. Other special inserts for 
circuses and for electrical, steam, 
water and additional utility connec- 
tions are set in the floor proper, 


Complete designs, specifications 
and construction supervision of the 
monolithic structure were provided 
by agents of E. R. Carpenter of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The total cost of the building was 
$1,000,000. The Reardon Plumbing & 
Heating Company installed the 
plumbing, heating and ice making fa- 
cilities. York Refrigeration supplied 
the compressors and other necessary 
refrigerating equipment. 
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Largest Philadelphia Air Conditioning 
Installation in Office Building 


WNERS of the Fidelity Phila- 

delphia Trust Building, largest 
office structure in Philadelphia, Pa., 
have signed a contract for the largest 
air conditioning system ever installed 
as one project in an existing building, 
it has been announced by Charles V. 
Fenn, vice-president of the machin- 
ery and systems division of Carrier 
Corporation. 


Big Cooling Capacity 


The new year-round system will 
have a cooling capacity equal to 5,- 
000,000 pounds of ice melting daily, 
which will condition 29 floors and 
618,248 square feet of office space. 
This order tops the record for com- 
plete systems in existing buildings 
set six months ago in the Standard 
Oil of Indiana building in Chicago, 
which will provide the cooling equiv- 
alent of 4,000,000 pounds of ice a day. 

The previous largest air condi- 
tioned building in Philadelphia was 
the 435,000 square-foot Public Ledg- 
er building completed two months 
ago with a 3,000,000 pound cooling 
capacity.Contracts for all three build- 
ings were with Carrier. 

The record-breaking Fidelity in- 
stallation highlights a trend toward 
office modernization through air con- 
ditioning which is booming through- 
out the country, according to Mr. 
Fenn. “For the first time in Carrier’s 
history, we are currently executing 
more large contracts for existing 
buildings than for new buildings,” he 
said, “At the same time our overall 
orders for “big” air conditioning are 
up nearly 40 percent over contracts 
booked for the same _ period last 
year.” 


Work Started 


Work on the project has begun 
with excavation in the second base- 
ment for installation of the centri- 
fugal refrigerating machinery and 
construction onthe roof of two pent- 
houses for other equipment. Installa- 
tion of the 2,000 unit Conduit Weath- 
ermaster system which provides both 
summer and winter control of tem- 
perature and humidity will begin in 
January, 1954, with the system taking 
over the heating of the building on a 
room-by-room basis as_ individual 
Weathermaster units ere installed. 

The system is designed to main- 
tain a temperature of about 76F and 
50 per cent relative humidity, com- 
pensating for changes in outside tem- 
peratures and the movement of the 
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sun around the building. At the same 
time it will permit occupants to vary 
the temperature of their own space 
by a “dial” control mechanism. 


Refrigerating Machines 


Three big centrifugal refrigerating 
machines, two of 1,000 tons capacity 
each, and the third of 500 tons capa- 
city will supply the cooling. In ac- 
cordance with Philadelphia’s water 
conservation program, three cooling 
towers in the penthouses on the roof 
and the sixth floor setback will re- 
circulate condenser water, cutting 
down consumption to about five per 
cent of what would otherwise be 
required, 

Affording the tenants maximum 


Ice Cream Industry 


Increased 


ROBERT C. HIBBEN 


Executive Secretary 
International Association of 
Ice Cream Manufacturers 


N 1954 we confidently expect the 

ice cream industry to continue its 
steady trend in increased gallonage. 
Each year since 1949 there has been 
a consistent advance in the sales of 
ice cream and related products. Un- 
less we encounter new difficulties, 
we expect to keep the pace. 

Each year we have prepared a 
brief for the Secretary of Agriculture 
to use in making the determination 
for the sugar quotas for the year 
ahead. These estimates have always 
been on the conservative side. Our 
Department of Statistics and Ac- 
counting estimates that we will pro- 
duce 606,160,000 gallons of ice cream 
in 1954. On November 5, 1952 we 
predicted the 1953 production to be 
595,448,000 gallons. During the first 
nine months of 1953 the industry ac- 
tually produced 485,690,000 gallons 
with an estimate for the year of total 
production of 595,900,000 gallons. 

Refrigeration has played a con- 
stantly increasing role in the produc- 
tion and distribution of ice cream. 
Aside from the tremendous techno- 
logical progress we have made ir 
freezing in the plants, in storage, 
and in refrigerated transportation to 
our retail outlets, one of the great 
boons to the ice cream industry has 





natural lighting, the Fidelity build- 
ing is of steel frame construction with 
limestone exterior above a granite 
base. Window frames are of bronze. 
The Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Com- 
pany Bank occupies the first six 
floors. 


Business Continued 


The entire installation has been 
carefully planned to avoid any major 
interruption to normal business op- 
erations and at the same time to keep 
night work to a minimum, as was the 
case with the Public Ledger Build- 
ing in Philadelphia. In that year- 
long installation, the entire system 
went into place while some 3,500 
regular occupants worked as usual 
and an average of 16,000 visitors 
passed through the building daily. 

Charles S. Leopold of Philadelphia 
is consulting engineer for the Fideli- 
ty installation. The general contrac- 
tor is Day & Zimmerman, Inc. 


Looks for Continued 
Production 


been the production of home refrig- 
eration. The take-home trend which 
became evident in 1946 was really 
sparked by the production and dis- 
tribution of more home refrigeration 
with low temperature storage and 
the home freezer units that are so 
popular at the moment. 

The majority of ice cream pur- 
chases are probably made on an im- 
pulse basis. The new refrigerated 
display cabinets which were intro- 
duced to the retail trade some few 
years ago, are certainly partially re- 
sponsible for the increase in these 
sales. Here, the shopper, particularly 
in self-service and super markets, 
can quickly be persuaded to make 
purchases by the attractiveness of 
the carton and the displays in the 
refrigeration cabinets themselves. We 
expect this trend to continue, creat- 
ing a plus business for the ice cream 
industry. 

Based on the considered opinions 
of the economists, we believe that 
1954 will be a year of good business 
acitvity with a high level of dispos- 
able income. This means, to the alert 
ice cream manufacturer, an oppor- 
tunity to capture some of the con- 
sumer dollars that will go for food 
or other expenditures. 

The answer to the ice cream in- 
dustry as to its future lies in its 
willingness to adopt new methods in 
distribution and sales and to do an 
aggressive job of advertising and 
merchandising. 
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Frozen Food Distribution in 1953 Shows 


Impressive Gain in Sales 


JOSEPH GAUDIO 
President National Wholesale Frozen 
Food Distributors Assn. 


URING 1953 the frozen food in- 

dustry registered another im- 
pressive gain in sales. Total sales for 
the year of all type of frozen foods 
except ice cream is estimated at 5,895 
million pounds edible weight, an in- 
crease of 13 percent over the year 
before. 

The per capita consumption of 
frozen foods is now 36 pounds a year, 
twice the 17 pounds consumed only 
four years ago. Indeed, an examina- 
tion of the sales figures for the last 
few years leads to the conclusion that 
the growth rate of the industry, in- 
stead of showing a tendency to level 
off, actually has been faster in the 
last five years than at any time since 
foods were first quick-frozen com- 
mercially in the late Twenties. Before 
1948, except for a brief depression 
period following the war, the volume 
of frozen foods packed and consumed 
doubled about every five years. Dur- 
ing the five years since 1948, how- 
ever, volume has nearly tripled. 

This has been due to several causes, 
to a continued gain in popularity of 
the older frozen foods, for one thing, 
but most importantly to the many 
new frozen products offered to the 
American housewife since 1948. And 
not to be disregarded is the decline 
in prices for the frozen products. Im- 
provements in packing methods and 
more efficient distribution practices 
have made it possible to absorb the 
higher labor and material costs that 
the industry is now paying but at 
the same time to make continued re- 
ductions in its own prices. This is 
borne out by the wholesale price in- 
dex figures compiled by the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor which show that 
while the price index for all foods 
rose eight percent during the period 
from June, 1950 (pre-Korea) to No- 
vember, 1953, the index for frozen 
fruits and juices declined 11 percent 
and the index for frozen vegetables 
declined 18 percent. 


New Products 


The success of some of the new 
frozen products introduced since 1948 
has been fabulous. Concentrated fruit 
juices are an example of this. It 


wasn’t until 1947 that a practical. 


process for low-temperature concen- 
tration was developed and it wasn’t 
until 1948 that the concentrated juices 
were packed in significant volume. 
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The pack for that year was about 
three million gallons of concentrate. 
The 1953 pack is estimated at 68.5 
million gallons, a gain of 2200 per- 
cent in five years. 

Orange juice continues the over- 
whelming favorite among the concen- 
trates. The 1953 pack of this product 
is estimated at 50.5 million gallons. 
Lemonade ran second, the 1953 pack 
being 8.6 million gallons, with the 
other juices, mainly grape, contribut- 
ing the rest of the 68.5 million gallon 
total. 

Lemonade is a newer product than 
orange concentrate, it wasn’t mar- 
keted in significant quantities before 
1950, and many in the industry hope 
it will do for the lemon crop what 
orange concentrates already have 
done for the orange crop. 

Florida is the leading producer of 
orange concentrate; more than 90 
percent of the pack originates in that 
state. The 1952-53 Florida crop was 
short and the concentrators in the 
state were unable to pack normal 
supplies for the 1953 sales year. How- 
ever, the new crop now being har- 
vested is larger than last year’s and 
is estimated at 80 million boxes, com- 
pared to 72.2 million the year before. 
But that this will be large enough 
to permit an adequate 1954 pack is 
doubted by many. The concentrators’ 
share of an 80 million box crop will 
permit a pack of about 57 million 
gallons. To take care of the sales in- 
crease expected in 1954 and to re- 
plenish depleted inventories, about 60 
million gallons is needed from Flor- 
ida, it is believed. 


Convenience Items Show Gains 


The concentrated fruit juices are 
but one of the new “convenience” 
frozen foods that have been intro- 
duced since 1948. Breaded shrimp 
were first marketed five years ago; 
40 percent of all the frozen shrimp 
sold in 1953 was in breaded form. 
The pre-cooked pot pies have been 
an even more fantastic success. Two 
years ago they were selling at a rate 
of 4 million annually. Present rate 
of sale is 25 million. Furthermore, the 
potential market for the pies, as for 
all of the frozen convenience foods, 
has scarcely been touched. Figures 
developed by a marketing research 
organization show that only 10 per- 
cent of the country’s population has 
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sampled the pies and that only three 
percent of the consumers are buying 
80 percent of the industry’s output. 
Chicken parts furnish another, al- 
though less spectacular instance of 
climbing sales. Two years ago frozen 
fryers were outselling the cut-up 
parts 2 to 1; today the market is di- 
vided 60 percent parts and 40 per- 
cent fryers. Here again, the potential 
is large, since during the last 12 
months only one out of eight people 
in the country bought frozen poultry 
parts and two percent of all consum- 
ers bought 70 percent of the output. 
The 1953 sale of frozen poultry in 
all forms is estimated at 935 million 
pounds. This is more than three times 
the 1948 sale of 295 million pounds. 
Frozen vegetables have always been 
one of the mainstays of the frozen 
food industry. The 1953 sales of these 
vegetables are estimated at 850 mil- 
lion pounds, nearly double the 462 
million pounds sold in 1948. The lead- 
ing variety in the vegetable pack 
continues to be peas, which contri- 
butes roughly 24 percent of all frozen 
vegetable sales. Other favorites are: 
lima beans 14 percent, string beans 
10 percent, spinach 10 percent, sweet 
corn 9 percent and broccoli 7 percent. 


Increase in Concentrates 


The heavy increase in fruit and 
juice sales in recent years is due al- 
most entirely to the concentrated 
juices. The edible (reconstituted) 
weight of the 1953 sale of juices was 
2,694 million pounds, compared to 
only 126 million pounds in 1948. The 
1953 total sales for all fruits and 
juices was 3,131 million pounds, com- 
pared to 541 million pounds in 1948. 
Strawberries are the fruit most heav- 
ily favored by the American con- 
sumer, the sales of this variety be- 
ing 43 percent of all frozen fruits 
sales, excluding the juices. 

Except for the possible tightness in 
orange concentrate supplies already 
mentioned, it is doubtful if fruit 
shortages will develop during 1954. 
The 1953 pack of fruits and berries, 
exclusive of juices, is estimated at 
about 500 million pounds. Although 
the industry definitely underpacked 
sour cherries in 1952, this situation 
was corrected in 1953 with a pack of 
112 million pounds, up 82 percent 
over the year before. The strawberry 
pack was larger than in 1952, too, 
by 10 percent. 

Filleted fish were the first product 
successfully quick frozen by Clarence 
Birdseye in the Twenties. Though 
consumption of the fillets now is com- 
fortably over that of five years ago, 
the sales curve has been static for 
the last two years. Cheaper prices for 
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meat is generally accepted as the rea- 
son for this. Many of the fillet pack- 
ers believe, however, that the breaded 
fish sticks fabricated from the fillets 
will change this situation. The sticks, 
with their convenience appeal (“Just 
heat and serve”), were marketed on 
a national basis for the first time in 
1953. Figures covering their sales for 
the year are not available but it is 
known that their success has been 
remarkable. 


Future of Frozen Foods 


It is impossible to discover a mem- 
ber of the frozen food industry who 
is not optimistic over the expansion 
possibilities of the business. By the 
end of 1953 the industry’s products 
were supplying somewhere around 
five percent of the sales volume of 
the country’s retail food stores. More 
than 235,000 retailers owned zero 
cabinets and new capacity was being 





added at an accelerated rate. The 
feeling in the trade is that the pres- 
ent five percent rate of sale can be 
worked up to 10 percent within the 
next few years and there are some 
optimists who are talking of the day 
when the retail grocer will be doing 
20 to 25 percent of his business in 
frozen foods. 

The heaviest increase in sales in 
the future, it is agreed, will come 
from the highly processed ‘“conven- 
ience” products, still largely in their 
infancy. The average wholesaler now 
carries more than 300 frozen items in 
his inventory and does 80 percent of 
his business with 20 percent of these 
items, Further gains in volume among 
these ‘‘fast-movers” are expected as 
a matter of course. But the most spec- 
tacular gains will come, it is thought, 
from the present slow-movers, items 
now at the development stage that 
the concentrates were five years ago 
and pot pies two years ago. 


Fact Finding Conference Bases Program 
On Processing and Merchandising 


TWO-HOUR workshop on proc- 

essing and merchandising shell 
eggs and egg products will open the 
program scheduled for the silver 
anniversary fact finding conference, 
to be held by the Institute of Ameri- 
can Poultry Industries in Kansas 
City, Mo. next February 13, 14 and 
15. 

The five speakers handling this 
opening session Saturday morning, 
February 13, will: (1) outline new 
developments in mechanized egg 
handling systems; (2) describe a 
farm - to - market refrigeration pro- 
gram that’s paying dividends for a 
West Coast egg processing plant and 
the producers it serves; (3) analyze 
the opportunities for increasing the 
sale of egg products to the baking 
industry; (4) present the value of 
specific quality controls in egg 
breaking, freezing and drying oper- 
ations. 

The poultry processing workshop 
Saturday afternoon will include five 
presentations by seven speakers: one 
on solving the problems some areas 
face because of drop-offs in produc- 
tion; one on the relationship between 
bacteria counts, packaging and shelf- 
life; one on the technology involved 
in processing pre-cooked frozen 
poultry; one or more effective proc- 
essing and freezing methods for 
boned turkey; and one on the trends 
in ice packing poultry versus freez- 
ing. 

Sunday morning, Institute mem- 
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bers will hold their annual breakfast 
meeting, from 8:30 to 10:30. 

At the merchandising workshop 
Sunday afternoon, four speakers will 
present: (1) the outlook for compe- 
tition from other foods in 1954; (2) 
how to put psychology to work in 
selling; (3) how the average-size 
plant can best organize a sales de- 
partment: (4) the production and 
merchandising picture for light breed 
and heavy breed turkeys in 1954. 

Sunday evening, the Institute will 
hold a buffet supper from 6:30 to 
8:30 with no formal program or 
entertainment, providing Conference 
guests an opportunity to get to- 
gether for some friendly visiting and 
relaxation. 

An industry breakfast, to be held 
by the Poultry and Egg National 
Board, is scheduled for 8:00 to 9:45 
Monday morning. 

At the Production and Procure- 
ment Workshop Monday morning, 
five speakers will: (1) describe a 
quality control and incentive pro- 
gram that’s working successfully — 
for both growers and buyers — up in 
Maine; (2) explain a contract egg 
procurement operation in use at five 
western processing plants; (3) report 
on producer service programs several 
midwestern “community teams” have 
built recently, to make grade buying 
profitable to local egg producers and 
buyers; (4) discuss the advantages 
broiler auctions offer to buyers and 
sellers — and their limitations; (5) 


discuss the expanded disease control 
services available to duck growers 
throughout the country, through the 
newly expanded Long Island duck 
laboratory. 


Final Session 


At the final session Monday after- 
noon, during the efficiency workshop, 
four presentations will be made: one 
on getting maximum performance 
from equipment; one on plugging cost 
leaks in sanitation programs; one 
on increasing output per man hour; 
and one on making government serv- 
ices more efficient. 

Ten-minute floor discussion peri- 
ods will follow most presentations. 

Conference registration will open 
at 8:30 Saturday morning, February 
13. Exhibits will open at 9:00 that 
same morning. 

According to the Institute, early 
reservations for hotel rooms indicate 
attendance at the Silver Anniversary 
Conference will equal or surpass last 
year’s. 


Warehousing Safety 


AFETY in refrigerated ware- 

houses is currently under study 
by a special committee of the Ice & 
Cold Storage Division of the National 
Safety Council. The committee, which 
is headed by W. F. Leonard, Jr., re- 
cently sent questionnaires to a num- 
ber of refrigerated warehouses seek- 
ing information on accidents and lost 
time injuries. 

Mr. Leonard is in touch with 
NARW’s Safety Committee under the 
chairmanship of A. R. Carstensen in 
an effort to develop as much safety 
information as possible. Warehouse- 
men who have examples of safety 
material or a safety program that 
they have found to be effective, are 
asked to tell the N.A.R.W. Office 
about it from where it will be passed 
on to the Safety Committee. 

Importance of safety survey now 
being conducted by the NARW Safety 
Committee is brought out in National 
Safety Council figures. They show 
that the storage and warehousing in- 
dustry has an accident frequency rate 
of 9.07 and a severity rate of 1.27. 
These figures compare with 9.06 and 
97 for the average of all industries. 
This simply means that warehousing 
is below average, particularly in the 
severity of accidents.—Cold Facts. 


Frozen Pineapple Juice 


HE California Packing Corp., is 

making market tests on six- 
ounce cans of frozen concentrated 
pineapple juice under its “Del Monte” 
label. 
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Delta States Association 
Annual Convention 


HE Hot Springs Convention of the 

Delta States Ice Association at 
Arlington Hotel on December 6-7-8 
was one of the most enthusiastic yet 
held in the Delta area. The delegates, 
131 in number, were representative of 
every section of Delta States, with 
associate numbers on hand from var- 
ious parts of the United States. 

The president’s cocktail party on 
Sunday evening officially opened the 
convention. Special events for the 
ladies included a luncheon Monday, a 
bingo game Monday evening and a 
musical coffee hour Tuesday morning. 
Tuesday evening the banquet, floor 
show and dance held sway in the mag- 
nificent ballroom of the Arlington. 

In the absence of President J. W. 
Dawley, Alex S. Hill, Past President, 
presided. He reported on the associa- 
tion’s activities during 1953. 

W. F. Leonard, Jr., Southland Cor- 
poration, Dallas, Texas and Chairman 
of the Ice and Cold Storage Commit- 
tee, National Safety Council, Chicago, 
gave an interesting talk on safety. 

Harrison Wood, Red Ball Motor 
Freight, Inc., Dallas, Texas, gave an 
address ‘‘Formula For Peace’’ that 
will long be remembered. 


Today’s Trends 


Guy W. Jacobs, National Ice As- 
sociation, discoursed forcefully and 
authoritatively on today’s trends in 
the ice industry, also those in ice re- 
‘search and government regulations. 
He pointed out that channel icing is 
gaining in popularity in some of our 
large chain stores. He stressed the 
necessity for an aggressive merchan- 
dising program during 1954 to further 
develop profitable markets for pre- 
pared ice. 

Jerry Breaux of Hernandez Ice, 
Inc., Baton Rouge, La., gave a highly 
informative and interesting account of 
his success in advertising through the 
medium of radio. He put on one of his 
typical broadcasting programs, which 
proved the value of the right kind of 
radio advertising. He said that ice 
sales by his company for the first 
eleven months of 1953 were 104 per- 
cent of those for the entire year of 
1952, while many companies in the 
Delta area have reported a decrease 
in sales for this year. 

A forum discussion directed by Alex 
S. Hill, with panel members Alden 
Baker, G. Thomas Frazer, James D. 
Harris, W. S. Moss, Jerry Breaux and 
R. N. Milling covered a vast range 
of subjects, including rural routes, 
small hot boxes, refrigerated ice sta- 
tions, vending stations, honor system, 
urban domestic deliveries, commerc- 
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ial deliveries, sale of domestic and 
commercial units, etc. It was sur- 
prising to learn that some companies 
had sold over 100 domestic refrigera- 
tors this year, in addition to some 
commercial units. Audience participa- 
tion in this session was enthusiastic 
and active. 


Officers 


New officers elected for 1954 were: 

President: N. A. M. Jackson, Mar- 
ingouin, La. 

First Vice-President: E. F. Hutson, 
Houston, Miss. 

Second Vice-President: R. A. Jones, 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

Treasurer: E. L. Wise, Warren Cot- 
ton Oil & Mfg. Co., Warren, Ark. 

Ex-Officio: J. W. Dawley, Southern 
Ice Company, Dallas, Texas. 

Secretary: R. N. Milling, Monroe, 
La. 


Southern Ice—Georgia 
Joint Convention 


HE annual joint convention of the 
Southern Ice Exchange and the 
Georgia Ice Manufacturers Associa- 
tion will be held at the Dinkler-Plaza 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., February 23 and 
24, 1954. Arrangements have been 
made to have the most informative 
speakers available, along with an 
actual demonstration of the new chan- 
nel icing of a produce case. There will 
also be further information on ‘‘Meat 
on Ice’. As usual associate members 
and others will have their products 
on display in an exhibit in the hotel. 
Good speakers, panel discussions 
and demonstrations will be the main 
features of the 1954 Convention which 
has as its theme ‘‘Sell More Ice Man’s 
Ice in ’54."" The finest of floor shows 
will be the entertainment feature at 
the banquet. 


Southwestern Ice 
Association 


HE 63rd Annual Convention of the 
Southwestern Ice Manufacturers 
Association will be held at Mineral 
Wells, Texas at the Baker Hotel, Feb- 
ruary 17, 18 and 19, 1954. This conven- 
tion will present through reports and 
through open forum discussions cur- 
rent and latest industry experience 
upon which today’s ice business is 
being conducted. 
It will start Wednesday evening with 
a welcoming cocktail hour. On Thurs- 
day two business sessions will be held 
and Friday a business session will be 
held in the forenoon, adjourning at 
noon. The annual banquet will be held 
Thursday evening, and Thursday af- 
ternoon the ladies will be entertained 
at a tea. 
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Ohio Association 
of Ice Industries 


HE annual convention of the 
Ohio Association of Ice Indus- 


‘tries will be held at the Deshler- 


Hilton Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, Feb- 
ruary 21-23, 1954. The convention 
will actually get under way with the 
return of the popular “Get-to- 
gether” Party Sunday evening, Feb- 
ruary 21, in the Hall of Mirrors. This 
event will afford a perfect opportun- 
ity to meet and greet old friends and 
to become acquainted with new ones. 

The opening session will be called 
to order Monday at 10:00 a.m. by 
President Bush in the Hall of Mir- 
rors. A short business meeting will 
be followed by subjects of interest to 
Ohio and other icemen. 

The traditional dinner party will 
be staged Monday evening in the 
Hall of Mirrors. An enjoyable eve- 
ning is being planned for all. The 
newly renovated Deshler - Hilton 
promises top quality service. 

At the Tuesday session safety 
awards will be announced, commit- 
tees will report and officers will be’ 
elected. 


Indiana Ice Convention 


HE annual convention of the In- 

diana Association of Ice Indus- 
tries will be held at the Lincoln 
Hotel, Indianapolis, February 24 and 
25, 1954. It will open with a pre- 
convention get-together party Tues- 
day evening, February 23. On Wed- 
nesday two business sessions will be 
held with a buffet supper that eve- 
ning. The final session will be held 
Friday forenoon with adjournment 
at noon. 


Natural Ice Harvest 


ITH the ice on the St. Croix 

river already 15 inches thick, 
the Bayport Ice Co. announced Jan- 
uary 12 that it would start its annual 
ice harvest soon. The company ex- 
pects to put up 80,000 tons, part going 
to packing houses at South St. Paul 
and part to railroads, a considerable 
part of the latter to points in Mon- 
tana and Idaho. 


New Dry Ice Plant 


ILANS for construction of a $750,- 

000 dry ice plant east of Brea, 
Calif., are announced by Brea Chem- 
icals, Inc., a subsidiary of Union Oil 
Company. The new plant, to be built 
near Brea Chemicals’ ammonia plant 
will utilize by-product carbon di- 
oxide from the ammonia facility. 
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Trucks in the Ice Industry 


ITH a circulation of over two 

million readers, the December 
issue of ‘‘Clues”’, published by Ford 
for operators of trucks throughout the 
United States, has a dynamic story 
on the use of trucks in the ice indus- 
try. The story follows: 

America’s ice sales in 1952 held at 
33,740,000 tons, but not through inertia 
—the iceman is meeting the competi- 
tion of mechanical refrigeration by 
modernizing deliveries and developing 
new applications. His trucks deliver 
packaged ice-crushed, sized and in 
cubes-to shopping centers where thou- 
sands of coin-in-the-slot vending ma- 
chines supply householders. In St. 
Louis alone, City Products Corpora- 
tion’s Ford Trucks Service eighty-five 
of these 24-hour retail stations. 

His customers’ produce trucks 
have surpassed refrigeration by hav- 
ing ‘“‘snow’’—finely crushed ice— 
sprayed directly on perishable cargoes 
with a fire department-sized hose. The 
iceman has even gone so far as to 
provide an ice-water bath for fruits 

. and vegetables immediately after har- 
vesting. It removes field heat and 
checks ripening. Growers of South 
Carolina peaches report premiums of 
as much a $1.00 per crate on “hydro- 
cooled” fruit trucked to New York. 


Tailoring the uses of ice to modern 
living is as much a factor in the pros- 
perity of the 6,000 ice companies in 
the country as the 10,000,000 home ice- 
boxes in service. Since 700 chief 
executives of these companies pooled 
their inventiveness at the annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Ice Industries in Washington in No- 
vember, still more uses for ice—and 
more work for the Ford Trucks that 
deliver it—are to be expected. 


Selling Ice to Tourists 


N INCREASINGLY large number 

of tourists, picnickers and others 

are hauling ice chests in their cars. 

These people—and others for that 

matter—find it very difficult to locate 
ice in many cities. 

At the ice convention, S. M. Udden 
of Falfurrias, North Pleasanton, and 
other points in Texas commented on 
this growing market for ice and how 
to serve it. Among other things he 
stressed the need for and the value 
of highway signs and directional mark- 
ers. 

Unique porcelain signs were de- 
signed by Mr. Udden to publicize his 
ice service. The signs are made up 
in two sections. The basic part of 
the sign simply has the word ICE on 
it in large letters. There are two 


Russians Claim to Make Ice with Solar Energy 


HE Russians claim to have ob- 

tained ice in quantity for the 
first time by using a solar absorption 
refrigeration plant. Experiments in 
manufacture of artificial ice through 
use of solar energy are being con- 
ducted at the Tashkent experimental 
station of the Heliotechnical Labora- 
tory of the USSR Academy of Sci- 
ences. One installation built by the 


laboratory is said to produce 44 
pounds of ice an hour. 

Utilization of solar energy for re- 
frigeration and water distillation will 
be of great economic value in the 
hot, arid desert regions of southern 
Russia, according to Soviet scientists. 
They assert that the cost of producing 
ice with solar energy will be “trifling” 
when the best regime for operating 
the existing installation is found. 


other sections which are the same 
width of the basic section. On one 
is the word AHEAD and on the other 
is an arrow in a horizontal position. 
The sign is formed by using either 
AHEAD or the arrow under the word 
ICE. By placing the AHEAD section 
directly under ICE, you have a very 
attractive porcelain sign which reads 
ICE AHEAD. By using the arrow in 
either direction under the word ICE, 
you have an excellent directional sign. 


Safety Committee Gathers 
Injury-Accident Statistics 


S A means of gathering safety 
statistics, the Ice and Cold Stor- 
age Committee of the National Safety 
Council has prepared a questionnaire 
to be sent monthly to all ice com- 
panies and refrigerated warehouses. 
These questionnaires solicit the follow- 
ing information covering 1952, 1953 
and 1954: employee injuries, lost time 
injuries, total days lost, estimated 
cost; vehicle accidents, whether they 
resulted from driver’s fault, and esti- 
mated cost. When these statistics 
have been gathered and compiled it 
is believed they will furnish the basis 
for an extensive study of how to pre- 
vent accidents and reduce their cost. 
The work of this committee is under 
direction of W. F. Leonard, 2828 North 
Haskell, Dallas, Texas. 


Safety Award Presented 


N recognition of 1,000,000 man-hours 

worked by employees of the Stock- 
ton Branch in the past five years, 
without a single lost-time accident, 
the National Ice & Cold Storage Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Calif., awarded 
Manager M. J. Nashlund and his as- 
sociates a bronze plaque during the 
branch managers’ conference in San 
Francisco.—Cold Facts. 


This picture on the left according to the Russians, shows refrigeration and water distillation equipment em- 
ploying solar energy. “Excellent artificial ice” such as that shown at the right, reportedly has been manufactured 
with the aid of solar energy at the Tashkent experiment station of the Heliotechnical Laboratory of the USSR 

Academy of Sciences. 
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Practical Refrigerating Engineer 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION PRACTICAL REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 


The Selection and Operation of Cooling Towers 
And Evaporative Condensers 


N THE selection of an evaporative 

condenser, some new questions 
come up in addition to many of the 
points we discussed in the considera- 
tion of cooling tower specifications, 
last month. Basically, an evaporative 
condenser is a cooling tower with a 
special heat exchange coil mounted 
within, to condense hot refrigerant 
vapors by removing heat from them. 
One of the first questions which ap- 
pears is When should one employ an 
evaporative condenser, and when is a 
cooling tower and remote condensers 
the best solution to the problems in 
my plant? The answer, of course, 
must be “that depends .. .”, until a 
good survey has been made, and both 
present facts and future plans are at 
hand for consideration. 


Evaporative Condenser 
More Efficient 


Briefly, the evaporative condenser 
is more efficient than the cooling tow- 
er and remote shell-and-tube con- 
denser, but is less flexible. In an older 
plant, with five or six refrigeration 
machines of various ages in operation, 
with other non-refrigeration uses for 
cool water, a new and larger, modern, 
cooling tower is indicated, when plant 
needs call for additional refrigeration 
equipment. Cooling tower water cir- 


Paper presented at Los Angeles Chapter, 
NAPRE. 4 
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Operating engineers of all refrig- 
erating plants are invited to affiliate 
with the National Association of Prac- 
tical Refrigerating Engineers, an edu- 
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culation is so flexible, so easy to con- 
trol, that this method is most popular 
in plants fitting the above descrip- 
tion. Where plants are primarily 
planned for refrigeration with a small 
number of machines, with space 


available near machine room for the: 


installation of the evaporative con- 
denser (indoors or outdoors), then the 
evaporative condenser will do the 


\ \ 


job at lower cost and at higher oper- 
ating efficiency. 

Much research and development 
work has been accomplished since Dr. 
Willis Carrier first introduced the 
evaporative condenser in 1932, on a 
production line basis. The perform- 
ance has gone up, operating life has 
been doubled, while the cost has gone 
down. The comparative efficiency of 
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Fig. 1. Author’s version of Tomorrow's Evaporative Condenser features 


low velocity air; batt-ty 


eliminators; air-stream 


desuperheater; low- 


pass, bare coil condenser; and liquid sub-cooling. 
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the cooling tower and the evaporative 
condenser, under similar operating 
conditions, is indicated by the com- 
parison in Table 1. Further, the spray 
water circulation is at much lower 
head pressure in an evaporative unit. 
The improved efficiency is in part due 
to the fact that spray water comes 
into intimate contact with each tube 
of the condenser coil in the evapora- 
tive unit, and thus the last tube row 
in a well designed unit, is cooled bet- 
ter than the tubes in the last pass of 
a shell-and-tube condenser. Spray 
water is evaporated directly from 
contact with hot tubes in addition to 
the adiabatic cooling effect secured 
from contact with the moving air 
stream. Ambient ‘air, being below 
condensing temperature most of each 
day, provides a small amount of ad- 
ditional cooling effect. 


TABLE 1. COMPARATIVE WATER AND AIR 
REQUIREMENTS OF COOLING TOWER 
VERSUS EVAPORATIVE CONDENSER UNDER 
SIMILAR OPERATING CONDITIONS. 
Cooling Evaporative 
Tower Condenser 





Typical GPM- 
per-ton water 
circulation 

Typical CFM- 
per-ton air 
flow required 300CFM 200CFM 


4GPM_ 1.2GPM 


The author suggests that evapora- 
tive condensers can be made still 
more efficient and longer lived by the 
adaption of a number of well known 
improvements, developed in connec- 
tion with other heat transfer equip- 
ment in the last several years. Plant 
engineers and operators of refrig- 
erating plants, when comparing bids 
or quotations would do well to re- 
member the trends in our industry 
as outlined in Table 2. 

In addition, the growing practice 
of installing an oil separator in the 
hot gas line leading to the evapora- 
tive condenser, is highly recommend- 
ed, Excess oil impairs heat transfer 
in both the condenser and in the 
evaporator unit. An efficient oil sepa- 
rator will both reduce head pressure 
and raise suction pressure, thus re- 
ducing power required to operate the 
compressor. A desuper-heat coil im- 
proves operation of the oil separator. 

A liquid sub-cooling coil should be 
a part of every well designed evapo- 
rative condenser intended for use 
with Freon refrigerants. Here can be 
gained one per cent system efficiency 
for each 2 F reduction in liquid re- 
frigerant temperature’. Py simply 
subcooling the liquid refrigerant 10 F 


1A.S.R.E. Data Book, 1951. 
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This paper is a continuation of 
last month’s discussion on the 
Selection and Operation of Cool- 
ing Towers, by Cy Otterholm, 
Design Engineer, Los Angeles. 
Here the author describes evap- 
orative condenser applications, 
compares their performance 
with cooling towers and makes 
some operating suggestions. At 
the conclusion, he advances 
some ideas on the design of fu- 
ture evaporative condensers. 





below the temperature at which it 
would normally leave the condenser 
coil, five per cent system efficiency is 
gained. Where else in a refrigeration 
system can one gain so much for so 
little cost in additional equipment? 
In connection with liquid refrigerant 
(“Freon’’) sub-cooling it is well to se- 
cure information on the city water 
main temperatures for each month of 
the year. Even as far south as Los 
Angeles it has been found that water 
main temperatures were below 70 F 
for ten months of the year. Thus, a 
small shell and coil heat exchanger, 
of suitable design, can be employed 
for sub-cooling, using the make-up 
water to the evaporative condenser as 
a cooling medium. 

Intelligent water treatment is need- 
ed even more in the case of the 
evaporative condenser than in the 
cooling tower. It is important to keep 
that condenser coil clean. Another 
point for consideration is that of non- 
condensables in your system. Air and 
other comparatively non-condensable 
gases in the refrigeration system 
cause higher operating head pressure 
and the presence of but one per cent 
of these foreign gases can offset much 
hard-won improvement in over-all 
efficiency. 

The use of wetting agents, to make 
water wetter and thus improve heat 





transfer, is now practical in closed 
systems. It may soon be available for 
use in cooling towers and evaporative 
condensers just as it is coming into 
wide use in fire prevention work’ and 
in many industrial processes. New 
wetting agents can be combined with 
rust inhibitors to greatly prolong the 
life of refrigeration equipment. 

Probably the greatest reduction in 
initial cost as well as in owning and 
operating cost of cooling towers and 
evaporative condensers will come 
from the long over-due scrapping of 
the old specification, hot-dip-galva- 
nized-after-fabrication. This method 
of protecting steel from rust and cor- 
rosion was the best known for many 
years, but has the serious drawbacks 
of being expensive and of causing 
some distortion in shape of steel 
shapes. Galvanizing is nearly always 
applied outside the refrigeration 
manufacturers plant, thus adding the 
cost of trucking to the production de- 
lay involved in its use. Further, gal- 
vanized parts require additional labor 
to redrill holes, to re-tap threaded 
connections and for assembly into 
finished product. And, finally, inter- 
changeability of parts in the plant 
and in the field was greatly hampered 
by the warping and squirm resulting 
from hot-dip-galvanizing. 

The natural economies of mass pro- 
duction, as we know it in this coun- 
try, cannot fully apply to our indus- 
try as long as we insist on this obso- 
lete protective finish. Let us be open 
minded and alert to the great strides 
that have been made since World 
War II in the development of chlori- 
nated and fluorinated rubber paints 
for protecting steel. One large manu- 
facturer has made the change and in 
a recent full page advertisement 
states: “Rigorous tests have shown 
that this finish will last at least three 
or four times as long as the best hot- 
dipped galvanizing coating’”. 





*Unox Carbide & Chem. Corp. 
‘Worthington Corp., Sept. 1953. 


TABLE 2. TRENDS IN EVAPORATIVE CONDENSER CONSTRUCTION, INDICATED BY 
COMPARISON OF ESSENTIAL FACTORS OF CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION. 








Older Design 


Improved Design 





Condenser Coils 

Coil Depth. 
tion of air flow 

Spray Nozzles 


drift loss 


Eliminators; Simple, with face area 
Air Handling equal to sump area; high 
velocities 
Refrigerant Removed in expensive, 
Superheat prime surface main con- 
denser coil. 
Steel Finish Hot - dip - galvanized on 


all parts 


1% in. or 1% in. pipe 
12 to 20 rows in direc- 


Large droplet, low pres- 
sure nozzles with low 


% in. or smaller, tube or pipe 

6 to 8 rows in direction of air 
flow 

Small droplet, higher pressure 
nozzles providing more water 
area-per-gallon. 

Improved, having increased 
face area; much lower operat- 
ing velocities 

Removed in low cost fin coil lo- 
cated in dry inlet air stream 


Chlorinated rubber paint over 
Sonderizing 
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Water conservation is becoming a 
national issue. Seriously the refrig- 
eration industry is one of the groups 
who needlessly waste water. 

We must begin to be more eco- 
nomical in our use of water. Water 
and sewage disposal rates are in- 
creasing in all parts of the country. 
Modern, well designed equipment, 
improved insulation materials and 
methods of application, together with 
better cooling towers and evapora- 
tive condensers, can save up to 50 
per cent of our water bill. Obsolete 


equipment, even though not com- 
pletely worn-out, will often be re- 
placed if the plant engineer makes a 
careful study of his operating and 
maintainance costs, and then works 
out his estimates on a three year 
basis. Most business men will agree 
that a new piece of equipment is a 
good investment, if it can pay for 
itself in 3 to 4 years time with direct 
operating savings. Fig. 1 shows what 
the Evaporative Condenser of To- 
morrow might look like, if some of 
the present trends in design are 
adopted. 


News Notes and Chapter Activities 


Rio Grande Valley 
Armin Doneis 


A the November 27 meeting, Pres- 
ident Allbright called on R. A. 
O’Neill, Corpus Christi for a report 
on the NAPRE Convention at Purdue 
University. Mr. O’Neill spoke highly 
of the convention social events, prais- 
ed the technical sessions and the high 
calibre of the men conducting them, 

summarized briefly some of the 
items under discussion. 

Early December 6, members con- 
gregated in the clubroom, LaFeria, 
wi their ladies and _ out-of-town 
guests. After a buffet supper, John 


Muller outlined briefly the history and 
purpose of NAPRE. He then wel- 
comed and introduced Lon Yates of 
Falfurrias and Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Black, Alice, as _ out-of-the-valley 
guests, telling of their | member- 
ship and loyalty to NAPRE. Then he 
had each member introduce his lady 
with ae comments. Mrs. Cas- 
berg’s long string of names created 
a sensation when Angus introduced 
her, and we are not at all sure wheth- 
er those were really all her names or 
inventions on the part of Angus. 





Mary Doneis, wife of Secretary 
Doneis, was introduced to play a musi- 
cal selection on her viola, and an- 
nounced that a composer friend of 
hers would accom her in absen- 
tia on a piano. She explained that 
Valley composer, Miss Virginia Fen- 
wick, had prepared piano accompani- 
ments which she recorded on a tape. 
Dan Chapman then asked to x A a 
few words about our instructor, John 
Muller, and told how he had been pro- 
moted from instructor to ‘Professor’ 
with double his former salary, which 
had been zero. He expressed gratitude 
for John’s services, and in the chap- 
ter’s name presented a handsome bill- 
fold as a token of appreciation. 


Detroit 
Leo C. Gage 
T= regular meeti of Detroit 
Chapter, Thursday, ember 17, 


began with a specially prepared din- 
ner. This was our annual holiday cele- 
bration. The educational program con- 
sisted of the annual Christmas Grab- 
bag Contest; in which members were 
asked questions pertaining to refriger- 
ation, and if they answered correctly 
they were allowed to draw a prize 
from a large box. There were plenty 
of For to go around—and those who 
did not answer correctly the first time 
or second time, or more, were allowed 
to go back in line for another chance. 

e annual election of officers also 
took place at this meeting. In view 
of his splendid work for the past year, 
Roy T. Burns, City Refrig. Inspector, 
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Write for Detailed Information 


(NEW OR OLD) 
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LAYKOLD INSULATION ADHE SiVE 
SPRAY OR GAVE AT 23 80. PT. PER GALLON. 
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PER GALLO. LET SET (TuRM BLACK). 
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- 200 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 


St. Levis 17, Mo. 
Oakland 1, Calif. 


Mobile, Ala. 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Baton Rouge 2, La. 
Portland 7,Ore. Seattle,Wash. Washington 5,0.C. San Juan 23, P.R. 


Baltimore 3, Md. Columbus 15, Ohio 


Tucson, Ariz. - Inglewood, Calif. 


was persuaded to accept the nomina- 
tion for presidency another year, and 
was elected acclamation. Other of- 
ficers el were: Vice-presidents, 
Charles M. Heemstra, owner, Comm’]. 
Service Co., Leonard V. Bedard, 
Ch. Engr., Henry Ford Hospital; Sec- 





retary-Treasurer, L. L. ¢, nao, Sec’y., 
Detroit Ice Machine Co — 
Arms, Walter Arndt, Binge J 

Milk Co. Elected to the d of di- 
rectors were Boyd Kitts, chairman, 
Leo C. Gage, Wm. Appleton, Melvin 
A. Larsen and Wm. G. Euth. 


Los Angeles 
Fred Herr 


L° S ANGELES Chapter opened its 
1954 schedule with a Get Goin 

dinner program at the Terminal Clu 

Jan. 6, at which 100 members and 
guests responded to roll call. In the 
absence of president Frank Eccleston, 
reported to have an injured ankle, 
Frank G. Muzzy, past-president, pres- 
sided. The evening began with a social 
hour, with V. A. Stubblefield, Pacific 





committee, reported on the speaker 
and plant visit program for 1954. Old 
Timers Night in June, and the tradi- 
tional Ham and Beans dinner meet- 
ing in September, have again been 
scheduled. Planned for April 7 is a 
field trip to the ten million dollar 
Shell Oil Company chemical plant 
which was _ recently completed in 


Ventura, Calif., 70 miles north of Los 


Partial view of January 6 “Get-Going” meeting, Los Angeles Chapter. 
Left: At far left (wearing horn rimmed glasses) is S. Averell Cole of 
Chicago Chapter, NAPRE public relations chairman, flanked by E. N. 
Royden and William Loesch of Los Angeles. Right: At speaker’s table: 
Lawrence Benedict, educational chairman; E. T. Quinn, treasurer, 
Donald Byl, secretary; and Past Pres., Frank G. Muzzy. 
Pictures by H. H. Gilmore, Pacific Fruit Express. 


Fruit Express, serving in his annual 
role as white-coated waiter. Meat balls 
and spaghetti dinner followed, to en- 
liven which Ed L. Nelson, entertain- 
ment committee, provided an accor- 
dian player who responded with re- 
quest songs. Four new members were 
initiated: J, D. Coffman, E. B. orgs 
G. A. Harschbarger and Robert S. 
Oling. 

Value of NAPRE membership and 
the need for selling the Association to 
men in the industry, were covered in 
an address by S. Averell Cole, Chica- 
go, ores Perishable Transporta- 
tion Sales Division, Preco, Inc., and 
peticoel ay relations director, 

APRE. ‘Well directed publicity and 
public relations are essential to the 
ife and progress of NAPRE, both on 
the national and chapter levels,” said 
Mr. Cole. “Our association has so 
much to offer in the way of benefi- 
cial services, educational advantages, 
and social opportunity to meet others 
in the industry, that none of us should 
forego a chance to present the facts 
to refrigeration men who are not yet 
members. Let everybody know what 
your chapter is doing, and what the 
national association accomplishes. 
Keep sontamartars advised of your 
various activities, so that they can 
pass along to other chapters some of 
the ideas with which you Californians 
have built one of the largest chap- 

ters,” 

Benedict, 


Lawrence educational 
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Angeles. Among its other facilities, 
the Ventura plant is equipped to pro- 
duce ammonia at the rate of 150 tons 
a day from natural gas. 

The feature of this meeting was a 
film dealing with the planning, design, 
construction, installation and opera- 
tion of the 200 inch Palomar Telescope 
near San Diego, Calif. The film pre- 
sented the story of how the massive 
chunk of glass was cast in New York 
State, transported overland on spe- 
cially built railroad ears to the Cali- 





fornia Institute of Technology in Pasa- 
dena, and there precision ground to 
its completed state. Eleven years 
were consumed in the grinding and 
polishing operations before it was 
transported by truck 100 miles down 
the highway from Pasadena to Palo- 
mar Mountain, where it is now func- 
tioning. 


Colton 


Harry Bonter 


ON December 9, California chapter 
No. 5 met and elected officers for 
1954. They are as follows: President, 
T. C. Bangs, Maintenance Supt., Gol- 
den State Creamery, Riverside; Vice- 
Presidents, Carl L. Hooker, Exchange 
Orange Products Ass’n., Ontario, and 
A. W. Franklin, Gold Buckle Orange 
Ass’n., tg Bernardino; Secretary- 
treasurer, H. O. Bonter, retired, Pa- 
cific Fruit Express Co.; Sgt.-at-Arms 
J. E. Finfrock, AT&S F Colton: 
Instructor, F. "J. Scherer, National 
Ice & Cold Storage Co., Riverside; 
Program Chairman, C. H. Purkiss and 
Membership Chairman, L. G. Schroe- 
der, both of Pacific Fruit Express Co. 
A report on the activities of the Na- 
tional Convention was given by Mr. 
hroeder. The meeting was the an- 
nual =" affair, attended by 
ests, Ed. Fricke, J. E. Machut, 
tanley Bond and Harold Miller. The 
members present voted a gift for H. 
O. Bonter’ as an expression of thanks 
for his services during the year. 


San Francisco 
Lewis Brooks 


N old timer’s night was held by 
San Francisco Chapter, Decem- 
ber 9, in the Terrace Room, Alexan- 
der Hotel, honoring eight members 
with over 30 years continuous mem- 
bership. Honored members were L. I. 
Denton, retired, Pacific Fruit Ex- 
pene Walter W. Sandholt, reputed to 
York Corp’s eldest salesman; Chas. 
A. Wallace, National Ice & Cold pee 
age, San Francisco; Leroy Etzel, Su 
of Refrigeration, Pacific Fruit 
ress; Elmer K. Ross, Greenberg 
rass; Frank E. Moser, National Ice 
& Cold Storage, Oakland; and Jesse 
L. Shively, Cyclops, ‘‘Mr. Refrigera- 
tion” of Calif. No. 1. Absent, but on 
the honor roll was Harry T. Holbrook, 
Union Ice Co. 





Old-timers honored at San Francisco: L. I. Denton, W. W. Sandholt, 
C. A. Wallace, Leroy Etzel, a National Vice-President, Elmer K. Ross, 
Frank E. Moser, and Jesse L. Shively. 
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At this meeting the old pocket name 
cards were available to all members 
who had held them at one time in the 
earlier days of the Chapter, and the 
original charter of California Chapter 
No. 1 was fo anh behind the speak- 
er’s table. Following the cocktail hour 
and the dinner, President Herschel O. 
May presented each of the seven old- 
timers present with a personal letter 
from the 1953 national president, Alvis 
J. Clay. Each also received a personal 
gift of an engraved gold trimmed 
eather desk set from the chapter. Bill 
Edis presented a brief talk on th 
anizational heritage of San Francisco 

hapter, after w he the honored: 
members each recalled an anecdote 
or event from earlier years. 


e or- 


San Jose 
L. E. Abbott 


ON December 14, the San Jose chap- 
ter’s last meeting of 1953, a small 
Christmas party was enjoyed after 
the regular sessions. Professor Aiken, 
Santa Clara University instructor, pre- 
sented basic facts concerning thermo- 
dynamics; such as the basic forms of 
energy, why perpetual motion is im- 
possible and the newer forms of 
atomic energy which are influencing 
our lives today. Future talks will ap- 
ply this a to refrigeration 
in its various as 

Paul Vornholt, Eco Engineering 
Company, demonstrated a new pack- 
ing compound claimed to reduce pack- 
ing inventory, eliminate shaft and 
sleeve replacements, reduce main- 
tenance la and expense, and to cut 


down time and product loss. This 
compound is named Synseal and is 4 
soe for valves, filters and pum 

A visit through the San Jose St State 
ee s new engineering building 
completed the meeting. 

The new officers for 1954 are: Presi- 
dent, E. W. Roggy, Security Ware- 
house & Cold Storage Co.; Vice-presi- 
dent, L. E. Abbott, Food Machinery 
Corp.; Secretary-Treasurer, T. C. La- 
dine, Security Warehouse & Cold 
Storage Co. 


St. Louis 
Ken Holaday 


Most of St. Louis Chapter meet- 
ings are devoted to the educa- 
tional program. Consequently, a few 
social affairs are needed to promote 
fellowship and get the members ac- 
quainted with new men. Ed Lotte, 
Vice-President ‘‘in charge of parties,” 
is responsible for these affairs. The 
Christmas party has become a tradi- 
tional highlight in the annual program 
of the chapter, and the affair of De- 
cember 17 was no exception. 

There was plenty of turkey, ham, 
cheese, and trimmings, every- 
body was hungry, for a while. After 
the turkey scraps were all cleaned up, 
President John Dabbs interrupted the 
conversation long en to announce 
a —— in meeting place. The edu- 
cational class will continue to meet at 
David Ranken School of Mechanical 
a but the monthly chapter meet- 
ings are to be at Kloth’s Restaurant. 

sident Dabbs also introduced 
four new members: Bill Allen, Supv. 


Engr., 
sales engr., York Corp.; 
Ressler. Asst. Supt., epg bw 
Fred H. Drehsen, h. Engr., Fals 
Omaha, Nebr. Prizes were pace: me 
through the courtesy of J. Lang Hol- 
ke, Carl F. Gast Company; 

fel, Thermal Engineering Company; 
Griesedieck Brothers Brewery; and 
Falstaff Brewing Company. 


Griesedieck’s; Joe Milardo, 
Melvin F. 


Green Bay 
JIM SCHOUTEN 


At THE first meeting of the new 
year 1954, Green Bay Chapter 
elected permanent officers: President, 
Amos Vierbecker, plant engineer, 
Consolidated Badger Co-op; Vice 
President, Lester G. Winkler, chief 
engineer, "Oshkosh Brewing Co.; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, James B. Schouten, 
Schouten-Klokner Co.; Sgt. -at-Arms, 
Bert Bodart, assistant ‘chief engineer, 
Atlas Warehouse & Cold Storage Co. 
The first Board of Directors elected 
are as follows: A. E. Reinert, chief 
engineer, Consolidated Badger Co- 
op, three year term; Myron J. Miller, 
two year term; and Harold Denissen, 
engineer, Reimers Meat Products Co., 

one year term. 

President Vierbecker reappointed 
Harvey Wishart, The Larsen Co., as 
Program Chairman for 1954 and ‘an- 
nounced that E. W. and Charles Bas- 
sett, Bassett Refrigeration; Charlie 
Culbert, Burge Ice Machine Co., and 
Milt Noel, Wisconsin Refrigeration 
Supply Co., will serve as members of 
Harvey’s committee. Members pres- 
ent decided to meet the third Wed- 
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nesday of each month, and accepted 
the itality of the Beaumont Ho- 
tel, which organization had provided 
meeting rooms at no cost to Chap- 
ter pn the last quarter of 1953. 

April 21 is the date selected by the 
members present on which the Green 
Bay Chapter Charter will be pre- 
sented and the officers installed. A 
dinner meeting with the ladies pres- 
ent was decided upon. It is expected 
that Professor H. G. Venemann, Na- 
tional Educational Instructor, Purdue 
University, will be on hand to present 
the charter, and one of the National 
officers present to install the officers. 
Chapters nearby are invited to par- 
ticipate in this affair. 

Green Bay entertained visitors 
from Milwaukee at this meeting. C. 
Ward Stoner, Vice President, Ben 
Hur Mfg. Co., motored to Green Bay 
for the meeting and brought along 
three members of his staff. The Na- 
tional Secretary was also present at 
the meeting. 


Seattle 
Wo. L. SILLs 


A’ THE December meeting of the 
Seattle Chapter, new officers for 
1954 elected were: President, Texas 
Cornish, chief engineer, Olympic 
Warehouse and Cold Storage Co.; Ist 
Vice President, Gilbert Hickock, chief 
engineer, Navy installation, Pier 91, 
Seattle; 2nd Vice President, Clarence 
O. Giel, chief engineer, U. S. Army 
Cold Storage Plant, Seattle; and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, William L. Sills, 
operating engineer, Rainier Ice & 
Cold Storage Co. Inc. 


New Orleans 
Lzo J. VIVIEN 


OUISIANA No. 2 Chapter elected 
1954 officers on December 9th as 
follows: President, Frank L. Chase, 
national director and Bldg. Supt., Ni- 
bernia Bank Building; Vice Presi- 
dents, Milton D. Mancuso, chief en- 
gineer, New Orleans Grain & Feed, 
Damian Fischer, chief engineer, Haus- 
mann, Inc., and Vernon Foret, chief 
engineer, Mercy Hospital; Treasurer, 
Geo. J. Whitman, partner, Whitman- 
Holloway-Olivier; Secretary, Leo J. 
Vivien, national president; Financial 
Secretary, Eugene W. Orth, operating 
engineer, Gardeners & Shippers Ice 
Co.; Sgt.-at-Arms, Joseph Vernaci, 
operating engineer, Hibernia Bank 
Building; Educational Chairman, 
Marion G. Olivier, partner, Whitman- 
Holloway-Olivier; Board of Direc- 
tors: James Chaisson, chairman, 
George Fairchild, John Luck, John 
Mariakis, Max Sofer, B. J. Mancuso. 
John Luck, who conducts the re- 
frigeration course, brought with him 
every conceivable type of meter, in- 
strument and thermometer and dem- 
onstrated their uses at this meeting. 
We are sorry to repair the death of 
two of our members: Leo Howard 
Ayers; member since June 1952, was 
chief engineer, Georgian Apartments, 
and for many years prior a chief en- 
gineer on large ozean vessels. Engi- 
neers who worked under Howard 
claimed he always endeavored to im- 
part knowledge and assistance to 
them, Robert Walker, member since 
June 1949, engineer at the Touro In- 
firmary; ever thankful for the slight- 
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est favor done for him, loved by the 
men who worked with him, partici- 
pated whenever possible in the activi- 
ties of the chapter. Our chapter can 
ill afford to lose such fine men. 

Plans were made for a gala instal- 
lation of officers on January 13 when 
the members families were expected 
to attend. Refreshments and enter- 
tainment, planned for all, followed 
the ceremonies. 


Chicago 
JOHN Forti 


A™ THE January 12 meeting, an 
old timers night, with dinner 
and ladies included, on February 23, 
was announced. Four new members 
were introduced, and voted into Chi- 
cago Chapter: Alf Loggins, mainten- 
ance-man, Central Cold Storage; W. 
B. McGowan, Ass’t Head, General 
Storage Dept., Swift & Co; W. J. 
O'Reilly, Ass’t to chief engineer, Cen- 
tral Cold Storage; and John T. Shute, 
sales representative, Sherman Put- 
man organizations, 

The educational meeting was con- 
ducted by Richard E. Zach, Wester- 
lin & Campbell Co., a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin and York 
training program. Instructions began 
with the explanation of graphs; how 
to read and make them. Two operat- 
ing engineers attending this meeting 
came prepared with temperature and 
pressures of their actual operating 
conditions. This commenced a careful 
check of theoretical versus actual 
operating conditions, by plotting and 
comparing same. 


Dallas 
HAROLp A. KouTNIK 


FFICERS for 1954 elected at the 

December meeting of the Dallas 
Chapter were as follows: President, 
Cecil E. Taylor, building engineer, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. D. Simms, chief engineer, 
United States Cold Storage Co.; Sec- 
retary, W. F. Graham; treasurer, 
Harold Koutnik; and Sergeant-at- 
Arms, George F. Stewart, the latter 
three of Alford Cold Storage. New 
Directors include Board Chairman, 
W. E. Weaver, Matthews Engineering 
Co.; Tom Weatherford, Jr., Alfords; 
and F. B. Riek, Accurate Machine 
Works. 


Memphis 
Chas. A. Conley 


ON Wednesday, December 2, Ten- 
nessee Chapter No. 1 elected the 
following officers for 1954: E. H. Du- 
puy, a t engineer, Wilson & Co., 
President; Chas. G. Moore, chief 
engineer, Hotel Peabody, and John 
A. Rollow, chief engineer, South- 
western Univ., Vice Presidents; Chas. 
A. Conley, chief engineer, Memphis 
Cold Storage, Secretary-Treasurer; 
E. S. Boland, engineer, Hotel Pea- 
body, Sgt.-at-Arms, and Alvis J. 
Clay, assistant chief engineer, Mid- 
South Refrigerated Warehouse, 
Chairman, Educational Committee. 














N APR E 


Question Box 


H. G. Venemann, Professor of Re- 
frigeration, Purdue University and 
chairman of NAPRE Educational 
Committee, answers members operat- 
ing problems monthly in this column. 
Send questions to Chairman H. G. 
Venemann c/o Purdue University, 
West Lafayette, Ind. 








Ice Tank Stop-Leak? 


QUESTION NO. 980: Our ice tank 
has developed a slow leak. Can you 
give us any information as to what 
we can put in the tank to stop this 
leak? At one time there was a firm 
who advertised material for this pur- 
pose.—R.W.C. 


ANSWER No. 1: There are several 
materials on the market which are 
sold for the purpose of stopping leaks 
in brine tanks. I doubt if any of them 
will stop the leak permanently, but 
they should give relief until the tank 
can be cut out of service and re- 
paired. I suggest you try “Quick- 
Seal,” distributed by Born Refriger- 
ating Company, 30 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, or address Reader 
Service Dept., Industrial Refrigera- 
tion.—H.G.V. 


ANSWER No. 2: Try putting about 
25 pounds of meal (corn, bran, mill 
run or flax seed) in the tank near 
the agitator so that it will be circu- 
lated with the brine. Improvement 
will not be noted for some little time. 
After about a month, if the leak has 
not stopped, try putting in some more 
of the same. Of course, this remedy 
is for a rust pinhole or a seep in the 
seam. If it is a rust pin hole in an 
old tank, likely another leak will 
start somewhere else before too long. 
—Tom W. Burress, Jonesboro, Ark. 


Disintegration of Ice 
Conveyor Sprocket Teeth 


QUESTION NO. 981: The excessive 
wear and short life of some manga- 
nese bronze sprockets and steel chain 
on an ice-conveyor were discussed, 
but no conclusion could be drawn for 
lack of sufficient information and 
data. Some suspicion was expressed 
that the foundry may have slipped 
up on the ingredients or proportions 
when casting the sprockets, while 
others questioned whether wear or 
stretch in the chain may not be re- 
sponsible for the chain riding near 
the tips of the teeth and eating away 
the sprocket teeth.—A. F. Doneis. 


ANSWER: Even with a full knowl- 
edge of the conditions of service and 
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installation of the manganese bronze 
sprockets which were worn by a steel 
chain it might be impossible to fix 
the direct cause. Examination of the 
appearance of the worn teeth might 
yield some clues. 

The easiest explanation—defective 
material—is probably not the cause, 
although the material might not be 
the most suitable. The question men- 
tioned “The chain riding near the 
tips of the teeth.” The chain should 
seat towards the root of the teeth 
and if contact was on the tips of the 
teeth it indicates that the chain pitch 
was greater than the sprocket pitch, 
which would be the result principally 
of chain joint wear. This could be 
the result of ineffective lubrication. 
Poor lubrication would also tend to 
increase rate of sprocket teeth wear. 
There is considerable impact as the 
chain hits the tooth; surface stresses 
are high and are repeated frequently 
so perhaps fatigue and wear together 
reduced the tooth outline. 

Other conditions might contribute 
to failure: chain overloaded; high 
shock on chain; chain set up with im- 
proper tension. 

If a steel chain is satisfactory why 
not use a steel or cast iron sprocket 
for better wear? I recall a bronze 
gear drive to the distributor of my 
car which wore excessively. A steel 
replacement was satisfactory.—E. S. 
Ault, Purdue. 


Ice Adhesion Preventative? 


QUESTION NO. 982: Do you know 
of a material or coating which when 
applied to a refrigerated surface, such 
as copper, will eliminate or at least 
minimize the adhesion of freezing 
water (ice) so that it can be removed 
under slight pressure? In our case 
the freezing surface is constantly kept 
cold and cyclical thawing is imprac- 
tical.—T.K. 


ANSWER: Coat the surface with 
silicone oil (in carbon tetrachloride 
solvent). Air dry for 24 hours or 
bake at 300 F for one hour. The metal 
surface should be clean before the 
coat is applied. The effect is inde- 
pendent of the thickness of the coat. 
Mechanical abrasion will remove the 
coat, otherwise it has a very long 
life—W. L. Sibbitt, Purdue Univer- 


sity. 


Converting Ice Plant 
For Vacuum Cooling 


QUESTION NO. 983: In the Sep- 
tember issue of Industrial Refrigera- 
tion, on page 22 you ran an article 
about Chill-Vac process of speedy 
chilling of Lettuce as practiced in 
Salt River Valley by Crystal Ice & 
Cold Storage, with retorts and engi- 
neering by Gay Engineering Corp. of 
Los Angeles. 


In the pictures accompanying the 
article I see what looks like a row 
of sliding-vane type blowers which 
are operating to evacuate the retorts. 
Mention is made of a two-stage 
pumping unit, perhaps implying two 
such blowers hooked in cascade or 
series operation. 

I have heard it rumored from un- 
known sources that this type of va- 
cuum chilling can be accomplished 
effectively by using standard ice- 
plant equipment. My informant 
seemed under the impression that the 
entire ammonia circuit could be used 
interchangeably either for making ice 
or chilling lettuce. 

I am under the impression that my 
informant is probably badly mistaken. 
My guess is that perhaps they may 
have cut the compressors out of the 
ammonia cycle temporarily, and per- 
haps used them for pumping air and 
water vapor to evacuate the retorts. 
But what effect that would have on 
the operating of the ammonia com. 
pressors I’d hate to guess. 

Have you come across any litera- 
ture on the subject that would throw 
light on this phase of the problem 
that you could refer me to? I have 
one obsolete Vilter Pakice plant that 
is going begging down here, and an- 
other can-ice plant that is getting 
less and less business due to chang- 
ing vegetable packs, and we would be 
delighted if we could use at least 
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the compressors for vacuum chilling 
of leafy vegetables. Any helpful in- 
formation you can give me will be 
greatly appreciated. —A.F.D. 


ANswer: There are now two basic 
commercial methods for accomplish- 
ing vacuum cooling. One of these 
employs a steam jet system for pro- 
ducing the vacuum. This method was 
pioneered by the Vacuum Cooling 
Company, offices at 260 California 
St., in San Francisco and is described 
in an article published in Ice and Re- 
frigeration, May 1951. 

The other method, developed by 
Gay Engineering Corporation, 2863 
East 11th Street, Los Angeles, em- 
ploys a combination ‘of mechanical 
vacuum pumps (sliding-vane type 
blowers) and mechanical refrigera- 
tion. 

The latter may be supplied by any 
standard ice plant equipment which 
makes a refrigerant such as ammonia 
available for use in cooling coils. The 
vacuum producing circuit consists of 
the retort, a blower and coil on top of 
the retort, a mechanical vacuum 
pump of the sliding vane type, and 
an ammonia circulating pump to sup- 
ply ammonia to the coil. 


7% Vacuum fump 





The vacuum pump pulls a vacuum 
of about 29 in Hg. At this point, the 
blower and ammonia pump are 
started (while the mechanical vacu- 
um pump continues to pull on the re- 
tort). The final stages of vacuum are 
thus produced by the refrigerated 
coil, in much the same way as a 
steam condenser pulls a vacuum for 
a steam turbine. 

Both methods of cooling have op- 
erated successfully on a commercial 
basis. As of last spring, there were 
about 11 plants using the steam jet 
system and about five using the me- 
chanical refrigerating system.—H. F. 
Hayes, California State Polytechnic 
College. 


Brine Surge Tank 
And Vent Connections 


QUESTION NO. 984: We have a 
calcium chloride refrigeration system 
in one of our cold storage buildings. 
The surge tank on the roof is con- 
nected with the feeder line. Our en- 
gineer is under the impression that 
this tank should be connected with 
the return line. 

We-also have an air outlet in an- 
other section of the building that ex- 
tends from the return line on the 
top room. Should this line be in the 
return or feeder header?—L.A.W. 
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Answer: There are two brine pip- 
ing systems in common use: one is 
the two-pipe system, and the other 
is the three-pipe system. In both 
of these systems the surge tank must 
be connected into the return line to 
the pump, and all air vents should be 
in the discharge lines. Each set of 
coils in the rooms should be provided 
with an inlet and outlet stop valve, 
and also an air vent. The air vent can 
be a pet cock located at the high point 
of the coil immediately in front of the 
outlet stop valve, so that the brine as 
it flows upward from the bottom to 
the top of the coil can force the air 
out.—H. G. Venemann 


Power, Storage and Charges 


QUESTION NO. 985: How much 
frozen food as the general run can be 
placed in a plant containing one mil- 
lion cubic feet, being divided into two 
equally spaced rooms, having 23 ft. 
ceiling, being stored by fork trucks on 
pallets and having sufficient room for 
aisies? Naturally, I realize these 
would be approximate figures. 


With the proper insulation, this 
will require approximately 200 tons 
refrigeration. If the power rate is 34 
cents kw, what should the average 
annual power bill be for this part of 
the country (Eastern Seaboard)? 

I would also like to know the freez- 
er storage rate for this location and 
the handling charge-——W.H.B. 


ANSWER NO. 1: The average density 
of frozen foods runs between 25 to 30 
lbs. per cu. ft. of piling space. To ob- 
tain the net capacity of a million cu. 
ft. room, you would first obtain the 
net floor area by deducting the num- 
ber and width of aisles as various 
fork trucks need different width 
aisles, and if you have small lots you 
need more aisles. 


This net area could be from 80 to 
92 percent of the gross area. The 
average stacking height could be from 
12 to 20 ft. depending on product and 
type of pallet. My guess of the total 
capacity would be 15 to 20 million 
Ibs. net. 


You are a long ways off on refrig- 
eration required to hold the room, my 
estimate would be about 30 to 40 tons 
refrigeration provided no foods are to 
be frozen in the room. 


Not being familiar with the weather 
conditions in Baltimore I could only 
guess that the monthly power bill 
would be around $300.00. 
you call some local storage company 
and ask them for the rates on specific 
products you have in mind or they 
would be glad to give you a complete 
tarrif schedule.—Regis Gubser. 


ANSWER No. 2: We discussed this 
question in our last Chapter meeting 
and decided that 200 tons of refriger- 
ation for a million cubic feet is more 
than ample; however, if future ex- 
pansion would warrant machinery for 
200 tons, we have the following 





answers to his question: 300 hp 
would be required, considering pumps 
and other auxiliary equipment. As- 
suming the motors are 80 percent ef- 
ficient, this would require 300 kw per 
hour, which at %c per kw would be 
$2.25 per hour. 

There would not be a peak load 
more than 70 percent of the year. 
Therefore, the power cost would be 
about $250.00 per week, or between 
$12,000 and $13,000 a year. Naturally 
there would be quite a saving if this 
were split up in several machines so 
it would not be necessary to have all 
the machinery operating. 

Experience in warehousing here- 
abouts indicates that 300 lbs. per sq. 
ft. of storage space is ideal. The mini- 
mum aisle space would be a 12-foot 
aisle crossing each room, in both 
directions. Assuming two rooms 200 
x 105 feet each, with 23-foot ceilings, 
there would be storage space for ap- 
proximately ten million pounds. Our 
average rates are 22 cents per gross 
cwt. monthly storage and 15 cents per 
gross cwt. handling in and out.—T.W. 
Jr., Dallas. 


New Questions 


pH by Hydrometer? 


QUESTION NO. 986: Is it true that 
it is considered good practice to per- 
fodically test calcium and sodium 
chloride with a hydrometer to de- 
termine the pH value? 


Automatic Control of 
Egg Storage Temperatures 


QUESTION NO. 987: Is it consid- 
ered advisable and practical to main- 
tain temperatures of 31 F. in cold 
storage rooms containing eggs and 
pears, chiefly by means of fully auto- 
matic controls? We have been storing 
eggs for years and would appreciate 
information as to results obtained by 
automatic control of storage tempera- 
tures for eggs, pears, and other fruits. 


Sp. Gr., Calcium Chloride 


QUESTION NO. 988: Is it true or 
false: That in the case of a combined 
ice manufacturing and cold storage 
plant having 0 F freezers and 33 F 
coolers, that a common calcium chlor- 
ide brine system may be used as long 
as the brine is maintained at a speci- 
fic gravity of 1.165? : 


Increased Hardening 
Capacity for Ice Cream 


QUESTION NO. 989. I read an 
article in Industrial Refrigeration, 
December, 1953, about rotary booster 
compressors. Our plant (ice cream) 
faces an expansion problem. I am 
able to get prices on building con- 
struction and additional machinery, 
but have to advise my employer as to 
whether we should drop our temper- 
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the increased production. We have 
plenty of storage space in our other 
plant, but no more hardening capaci- 
ty. How could I do it, with rotaries? 
I believe I can accommodate the in- 
crease by dropping hardening room 
temperature to minus 25F. 

Existing plant consists of two 10 x 
10 compressors which operate at 360 
rpm, driven by two 125 hp synchron- 
ous motors. The system is a simple 
refrigeration system consisting of 
flooded pipe coil evaporators with an 
accumulator in the rooms, and the 
usual condenser, receiver, expansion 
valve, etc. We operate with 0 Ib. suc- 
tion and minus 28 evaporator. Dis- 
charge pressure is 185 Ibs. with 96F 
condensing. Our room storage is 
minus 15F, and I believe that I have 
a total capacity of approximately 60 
tons.—R.B.H. 


Compressor Operates 
With Superheat 


QUESTION NO. 990: What could 
be causing my high-stage compressor 
to operate with approximately 50F 
superheat, almost 30F above recom- 
mended safe operating practice? Dis- 
charge pressure from the high-stage 
compressor sometimes exceeds 200 


psig and temperatures are over 300F 
when suction pressure from the liquid 
intercooler is 30 psig. 

’ Booster discharge is passed through 
water cooled desuperheater, and then 
into a 36-in. diam. x 10 ft. vertical 
liquid inter-cooler through the top, 
although this 8-in. line runs down 
the interior of the cooler where it 
tees into a perforated line under the 
liquid level. Discharge from the boos- 
ter averages 250F and from the water 
cooler desuperheater at approximate- 
ly 125F. 
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It appears that I am going to burn 
up the high stage compressor. Can 
you help me? (Degrees in parenthesis 
on the sketch are what I believe 
should be my operating tempera- 
tures.) —J.F. 


NAPRE Membership Drives Opens 


N February 1, Chapters of 
NAPRE will undertake a nine 
month membership drive which will 
culminate on October 1. The drive 
will be in the nature of a contest be- 
tween the chapters, in much the 
same manner that it has been in the 
past, it was announced by John T. 
Dabbs, Membership Chairman. 
Although the contest started Feb- 


ruary 1, any members obtained be- 
tween October 16, 1953 and February 
1, 1954 will still be counted in the 
contest. Chairman Dabbs and _ his 
committee are modifying the old 
membership rules. Their recommen- 
dations will be submitted to the 
Board of Directors for approval. 
Among the items being considered by 
the Committee are the designation 


Presentation of Contest Trophies, 44th Annual Convention, NAPRE 

Purdue. L. to R. Alvis J. Clay, past president, Jas. Chaisson, New 

Orleans representative, Leroy Etzel, vice-president, W. Ray Burnett, 

Los Angeles representative, Bert C. McKenna, Chicago representative, 

and Regis Gubser, vice-president. The Emerson Brandt Memorial Tro- 

phy is held by Mr. Chaisson, ong replica of the chapter trophies by 
r. Burnett. 
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of the Emerson Brandt Memorial 
Membership Trophy as the major 
prize with duplicate second prizes 
for large and small chapter awards. 
The Committee further intends to 
modify rules pertaining to the re- 
tention of the trophy, counting of 
members, and will recommend the 
naming of an Awards Committee to 
pick the winners. At present it is 
contemplated that the National Pres- 
ident, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, Membership Chairman, 
National Secretary, and Chairman of 
the Advisory Board will make up 
the Awards Committee. 

Goals for 1954, as recommended 
by the Board of Directors, imple- 
mented by the National Chairman 
and his Committee, and approved by 
the National President, Leo J. Vivien, 
are as follows: There shall be quar- 
terly drives in specific industries 
employing large tonnages of refrig- 
eration. The second objective shall 
be an effort towards the reinstate- 
ment of all persons suspended in the 
past two years due to non payment 
of dues. The third goal would be 
purely local objectives as established 
by local chapter committees. 


Conservation Committee 


The National Committee is recom- 
mending to the chapters that they 
establish a sort of conservation com- 
mittee to work with the National 
Membership Chairman and the local 
secretary and treasurer. It will be 
the function of this committee to 
make positive contact with all mem- 
bers of the local chapter who are in 
arrears. Special efforts shall be de- 
voted to reinstating these gentlemen 
in the two year period of grace which 
NAPRE By-laws provide. Those not 
reinstated during this specific two 
year limit are obliged to pay a rein- 
statement fee. 

Chairman Dabbs made it clear that 
local objectives will be left directly 
to the imagination and planning of 
the local committee, although it has 
been suggested that the local chap- 
ters could perhaps diversify their 
enrollment. By this, Mr. Dabbs went 
on to relate, he meant that local 
chapters should ascertain if their 
membership is predominantly in one 
field. If so, they should immediately 
take steps to see that other indus- 
tries are represented. 

In the meantime, the National 
Membership Committee, under his 
leadership, will be concentrating on 
the establishment of new chapters at 
Cincinnati, Olympia, Indianapolis, 
Evansville and the District of Colum- 
bia. It is also planned to revive chap- 
ters at Philadelphia, San Diego, Mil- 
waukee, Portland, and Fort Worth. 
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ASRE Winter Meeting Covers Wide Range 


Including Air Conditioning 


HE. winter meeting of The 

American Society of Refrigerat- 
ing Engineers held at the Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, December 6-9 
presented an interesting program of 
technical papers and discussions. 

For the first time at an ASRE 
meeting there were eight sessions, 
consisting of four regular technical 
sessions and four informal confer- 
ences, The technical sessions pro- 
vided a wide variety of papers on 
refrigeration and air conditioning 
subjects. The informal sessions cov- 
ered domestic refrigerators, air con- 
ditioning, heat pumps, and water 
conservation. 

At the conference on domestic re- 
frigerators, recent developments in 
plastics for refrigerators and home 
freezers was discussed. Packaged 
air conditioners for commercial and 
industrial applications were covered 
in the air conditioning conferences. 
A general discussion resulted at the 
conference on heat pumps regarding 
the progress and present status of 
this much discussed type of equip- 
ment. The water conservation con- 


ference dealt with four different 
types of water conservation equip- 
ment. 

The 1953 revision of the B9 Safe- 
ty Code was formally approved at 
one of the business sessions, at which 
also charters were presented to the 
new Dayton and Louisville Sections. 

The Chicago trophy for the sec- 
tion gaining the largest percentage 
increase in members was awarded to 
the Carolina Section. 

George S. Jones, Jr., managing di- 
rector of the Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration Institute, keynote 
speaker for the air conditioning con- 
ference reported that 1953 sales 
would amount to more than 50,000 
year-round residential air condition- 
ing units and 70,000 self-contained 
units. 

Sales of packaged air conditioning 
units are still too much on a seasonal 
basis according to J. R. Hertzler, 
York Corp. He described some mark- 
eting programs which can make the 
business more of a year-round af- 
fair, involving sales promotion and 
sales training programs, and financ- 






ing plans for both dealers and ulti- 
mate consumers that permit deferred 
or seasonal terms of payment. 

H. E. Voegeli, American Brass Co., 
discussing the heat pump, predicted 
a splendid future for it and offered 
as his opinion that the heat source 
for this device may ultimately be a 
solar heater which captures heat di- 
rectly from the sun. He said that no 
other mechanical development has 
made the progress it has since the 
war. 

In a review of heat pump installa- 
tion in Western Pennsylvania, C. L. 
Goodman of West Penn. Power Co. 
cited a number of successful installa- 
tions using well water for the heat 
source. 


Officers 


Officers were elected as follows: 

President, Arthur J. Hess, Los An- 
geles. 

Vice-President, Leon Buehler, Jr., 
Chicago. 

Vice-President, Carlyle M. Ashley, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 

Treasurer, Herman F. Spoehrer, St. 
Louis. 

Directors: A. L. Hesselschwerdt, 
Jr., Cambridge, Mass.; Rowland H. 
Lock, Toronto; Fred P. Neff, Chicago; 
George K. Iwashita, Bloomfield, N.J. 








The Case of the Contented Engineer 


. The World’s Chiller 


John Q. E 


to expect that, too! 


Then one day, a Howe “private eye” detected the trap that “J. Q.” was walking 
into, and pointed out those unseen losses that were robbing him of his real 
profits He showed him how to cut the risk of spoilage, assure better production, 

eep his products at their perfection peak. By providing exact temperature and 
humidity control at a// times with Howe tested equipment, “J. Q.” soon realized 


By Howe .. 


ineer was pleased with his old refrigeration system. Been giving 
him pretty good service ... off and on. Of course, the cost of operating it was 
going up, but what expense wasn’t? Had some downtime iately, but then you have 


his obsolete, inefficient system had been robbing him cold. 


He also realized that his new Howe kept — longer, with less trouble. 
“They're designed for that from the start, backed 
said the “private eye,” departing for his next case. 


HI QWE! ICE MACHINE Co. 


2829 Montrose Ave., Chicago 18, Ill., Cable: HIMCO « Chicago 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


y 42 years’ specialization,” 


































CONSULT HOWE on all your refrigeration problems. Since 1912 manu- 
facturers of ammonia compressors, . coolers, fin ecolls, lecker 
freezing units, air conditioning (eocling) equipment. Immediate delivery! 



































Mechanically Refrigerated 
Cars Operated by Morrell 


HE subject ‘‘Mechanically Re- 

frigerated Freight Cars’’ was re- 
ported on by R. W. Ransom, John 
Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Iowa, at the 
Chicago ASRE meeting, December 10. 
Mr. Ransom pictured for members 
and guests the fast growing applica- 
tion of diesel-powered mechanically 
refrigerated railroad cars to the trans- 
port of frozen food. Then he went into 
the story of how his firm has operated 
a fleet of 25 gasoline powered refrig- 
erator cars practically side-by-side 
with the conventional salt and water- 
ice cars. 

Of interest to all was the author’s 
statement of operating costs per car, 
leasing costs, tariff handicaps, off- 
condition and damage claims, and 
other shipping or operating factors 
involved. Cars are leased from the 
Mather Stock Car Company. The me- 
chanical un:ts are provided and ser- 
viced by Thermo-King Railway Cor- 
poration, which in turn has installation 
contracts with Mather. Cars are oper- 
ated only between Sioux Falls, Iowa 
and Florida Points. 

It was learned that 372.00 covers 
the average cost of refrigeration for 
a packaged 35,000 lb. meat cooler car 


between the two points mentioned. 
A $17.00 charge, assessed by the rail- 
ways under the National Perishable 
Protective Tariff No. 16, covering test 
and experimental shipments, (in 
which light the mechanical refrigerat- 
ing cars are still held) is absorbed 
by Thermo-King. Mileage payments 
are made by the carrier to the car 
lessor, and the shipper bears the 
transportation charges. 

Morrell disregards humidities in 
operation of these cars, since the 
product is wrapped. Of 155 carloads 
shipped this year in mechanical re- 
frigerator cars, only seven had claims 
against them; two were temperature 
failures, one due to personnel failure, 
the other to mechanical causes. In 
the former, no temperatures were 
reported enroute, and the car arrived 
at destination at 60 F. since the unit 
had not been started properly and did 
not run during the trip. In the latter, 
a thermostat failed, and the cargo ar- 
rived in almost frozen state. Claims 
in unit dollars per car have been 
insignificant in both iced and me- 
chanically refrigerated cars, with the 
iced cars exceeding the other. 

Compared with frozen food cars, 
these Morrell reefers circulate air un- 
der the cargo, allowing it to rise 
through voids between the lading and 


return to the unit at one end, whereas 
most low temperature cars utilize 
cold wall construction or plenum 
chambers. The Morrell car had the 
advantage of one unit installation; 
that is, drive, compressor, condenser 
and system essentials are in a pack- 
age. The whole unit may be replaced 
in minutes. Frozen food cars usually 
consist of two to four replaceable 
units. Thermo-King are gasoline 
driven, others diesel powered. 


State Warehouse Act 


HE Legislative Drafting Com- 
mittee of the Council of State 
Governments meeting in Washington 
recently voted to postpone indefinite- 
ly any further action or considera- 
tion of the proposed State Warehouse 
Act. The committee made no recom- 
mendations for or against the Act. 
As far as the committee is con- 
cerned the Act is a dead issue until 
and unless some group or govern- 
ment agency again requests its con- 
sideration. The National Association 
of Refrigerated Warehouses has been 
fighting this proposal ever since it 
came to light over a year ago, and 
expects to remain alert to any possi- 
bility of it being revived.—Cold Facts. 





Picture of an engineer purging 
with an Armstrong purger. 


Purging is a Snap/ 


with an Armstrong Purger 


Troublesome purging is really easy when an 
Armstrong purger does the job. No more need 
this smelly task absorb expensive man hours. 
When the system needs purging, just turn the 
purger on. It needs no further attention, but 
automatically removes air and non-condensable 

gases from the system. Turn it off when the job 

is done. The engineer can do other work in the 

time he formerly spent on purging. An Armstrong 
purger saves a lot of labor. 


Other results of using Armstrong Purgers: 


@ Lower head pressure 
@ Less refrigerant used 


@ Lower power consumgtion 
© Higher capacity 


@ Less cooling water consumption 


Complete details on purging with Armstrong 
Bulletin No. 1921 tells how they operate, 
how they have helped others; gives specifications 


ond prices. Send for a copy today. 


ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS 


860 Maple Street, Three Rivers, Michigan 
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ATIONAL use of public refrig- 

erated warehouse capacity De- 
cember 31 was 64 and 79 percent in 
cooler and freezer space, respectively. 
While the utilization of cooler and 
freezer space was above average for 
this time of year, current use was 
about equal to the occupancy level 
in 1952. Geographically, cooler oc- 
cupancy was below the national use 
in the New England, South Atlantic, 
Mountain, and Pacific regions. while 
in the Middle Atlantic, West North 
Central, South Atlantic, West South 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific areas, 
freezer occupancy was less than the 
national use reported on December 
31. 

National holdings of foodstuffs in 
cooler space totaled over 2.3 billion 
pounds. These stores were about 
equal to the quantity on hand a year 
ago but were slightly under average 
for December 31. During the month 
there was a net reduction of 13 per- 
cent in cooler-held products as a re- 
sult of seasonal reductions in stocks 
of fresh fruits, vegetables, dairy pro- 
ducts, shell and dried eggs which 
more than countered the net storage 
gains in stocks of dried and evapor- 
ated fruits, nuts and nut meats, and 
selected meat items. Freezer-held 
stocks reached a new record high 
with 2.6 billion pounds reported in 
store. Much of this increase was ac- 
counted for by the net storage gains 
of frozen fruit juices and meats. 

Seasonal net reductions in storage 
holdings of fresh apples—5 million 
bushels—left 20 million bushels in 
store on December 31. This com- 
pares with a like quantity in store 
last year and 24 million bushels on 
hand this time of year in the 5-year 
average period ended 1952. 

National holdings of frozen fruits 
were 21 million pounds less on De- 
cember 31 than the month before. 
This net reduction was about aver- 
age for December but was more than 
one-fourth under the net disappear- 
ance last year. Stocks of all frozen 
fruit items with the exception of 


December 31 Cold Storage Holdings 


apples and miscellaneous fruits re- 
flected net reductions during Decem- 
ber. Stocks of frozen strawberries 
and cherries which reflected a 12 and 
5 million pound decrease, respective- 
ly, were the fruit items comprising 





million last year and 25 million 
pounds in the 5-year average period 
ended 1952. Current stocks were 
about 30 percent greater than in 1952 
and were almost two-thirds greater 
than average December holdings. 
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END OF MONTH OCCUPANCY OF PUBLIC COLD-STORAGE WAREHOUSES, 1946-53 


the major portion of the over-all net 
decrease. Reductions in stocks for 
each of the other fruit items ranged 
from several thousand pounds to two 
million pounds. 


Butter stocks were reduced by only 
eight million pounds during Decem- 
ber to total 282 million pounds by 
the end of the month. Last year but- 
ter stocks were reduced by 11 million 


TABLE 1—CoLp SToraGE HOLDINGS IN PuBLIC, PRIVATE AND SEMI-PRIVATE 
WAREHOUSES, APPLE HOUSES AND MEAT PACKING PLANTs (000 LBs.) 











Five Year 

Dec. 1953. Nov. 1953 Dec. 1952 Average 

WE yoga iinsiesvescccuwszcemmeswnrten ee 252,505 197,477 262,086 179,412 
WN nas cscenneetisiaas 329,892 266,170 489,152 496,011 
Other Meats & Meat Prod......... 145,288 128,857 170,736 142,900 
Frozen poultry, Ibs. .................. 278,409 287,153 278,595 263,214 
Creamery butter, Ibs. ................ 282,191 290,598 72,723 70,515 
American cheese, Ibs. .............. 397,804 400,983 205,178 176,465 
Other cheese, Ibs. ....................... 22,429 20,324 21,130 18,502 
Shell eggs, cases ........................ 78 137 153 119 
Frozen eggs, Ibs. .....................--- 42,409 61,014 50,176 64,704 
De Se eR ORE AST 20,060 25,331 20,061 24,035 
Frozen fruits, Ibs. ...................... 359,671 381,059 286,995 303,190 
Frozen vegetables, Ibs. ............ 695,188 722,109 534,933 422,254 
Frozen fish, Ibs. .................-.,..-.-- 176,014 179,370 192,818 163,423 





The December net disappearance 
of 27 million pounds of frozen vege- 
tables left 695 million pounds on hand 
by the end of the month. This De- 
cember reduction compares with 35 


pounds and 28 million pounds was 
the average December quantity mov- 
ed from store in the 5-year period 
ended 1952. 

American Cheddar cheese stocks 


TABLE 2—PERCENTAGE OF SPACE OCCUPIED BY PUBLIC REFRIGERATED WAREHOUSES (APPLE HOUSES EXCLUDED) 








"Net Piling 








Space Dec. 1953 Nov. 1953 Dec. 1952 5-Year Average 
(000 cu ft) Ye) (%) (%) ( 

Cooler Freezer Cooler eezer Cooler Freezer Cooler Freezer Cooler Freezer 
New England ........................ . 3,149 7,338 44 86 48 87 39 76 49 83 
Middle Atlantic .................. 29,328 39,594 67 78 69 82 67 81 63 79 
East North Central ............ 27,762 27,419 64 89 69 88 60 84 62 80 
West North Central ............ 11,717 21,010 76 718 70 77 58 79 64 82 
South Atlantic .................... 781 13,306 62 70 66 68 68 69 62 79 
East South Central ............ 2,402 4,253 78 81 88 80 71 88 70 86 
West South Central ............ 7,119 9,297 64 73 63 73 70 62 64 64 
Mountain  2............eccce ccc 1,454 4,161 52 75 59 78 58 78 54 714 
INE ainiactncasenposceeicrewsniccnstuce 14,577 29,460 53 78 63 80 68 79 63 75 


United States 
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were almost unchanged from the 
month before with 398 million on 
hand December 31 as compared with 
401 million pounds in store Novem- 
ber 30. The average change for this 
time of year is a decrease of 12 mil- 
lion pounds while in 1952 there’ was 
a decrease of 5 million pounds. 
Shell egg stores were down to 
78,000 cases while frozen egg stocks 
were reduced to 42 million pounds 
which were the lowest for any De- 
cember 31 on record since 1926. 
Poultry stocks of 278 million 
pounds on December 31 were about 
equal to the holdings of last year 
but were about 6 percent greater 
than average December 31 stores. 
During the month there were storage 
gains in all items except turkeys. 
Net accumulations of beef during 
December, 55 million pounds, raised 
national stores to almost 253 million 
pounds. This into-storage movement 
was more than 70 percent greater 
than last year and more than 60 
percent greater than average for 
December. Yet, beef in store was less 
than the quantity on hand last year. 
Pork stocks were increased by only 
64 million pounds during December 
whereas last year and the 5-year 
average net storage gain was more 
than twice this amount. The quantity 


of pork in store on December 31, 
330 million pounds, was about one- 
third less than average for this time 
of year and the stocks on December 
31, 1952. 

A net out-of-storage movement of 
more than three million pounds of 
frozen fish left 176 million pounds in 
store on December 31. Cured fishery 
products also were reduced during 
the month by more than two million 
pounds to total 19 million pounds. 
Total stocks of 195 million pounds 
compares with 214 million last year 
and 184 million on hand December 
31 in the 5-year average period end- 
ed 1952. 


Storage Outlook 


According to previous perform- 
ance, the historical pattern of cooler 
utilization during January indicates 
a reduction in the need for space for 
fresh fruits and selected dairy pro- 
ducts which will move from store 
during the month. By the end of 
January, cooler occupancy may be as 
much as three percentage points un- 
der the December 31 level. Freezer 
space utilization, likewise, is expect- 
ed to decrease and if the 5-year aver- 
age pattern prevails, a reduction of 
one percentage point is expected. 


Air-Conditioning in 
Royal Cars 
NGINEERS of the Australian 
Department of Supply in Mel- 
bourne Lane installed air-condition- 
ing equipment in four cars which 
will be used by Queen Elizabeth next 
year on her tour of Australia. A pro- 
totype of the equipment which has 
been satisfactorily tested, will cool 
the vehicles by as much as 13 F and 
will reduce humidity. A fleet of cars 
is now being prepared for the Royal 
Tour of Australia. The Queen’s car 
will be a black limousine, fitted with 
two-way radio. 


Liquefied Gas Pamphlet 


PLET No. 58 of the National 

Board of Fire Underwriters sets 
important standards for the storage 
and handling of liquefied petroleum 
gases as recommended by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association. In 
the interest of fire safety, it is im- 
portant that employees handling such 
gases understand their properties and 
be trained in safe practices for their 
distribution and operation. A copy is 
available from the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, 
New Yotk 38. 
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ICE VENDING STATIONS 


and Ice Vending Equipment 


AUTOMATIC! 
REFRIGERATED! 
DEPENDABLE! 
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Ready to Plug In! 

Portable! 
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Slash distribution costs . . . add frozen food profits 
for chain stores and super-markets! 


Sold by Leading Ice Equipment Distributors 
Throughout the Nation 


COMPANY 


Jose California 





Warehousemen Announce Convention 
Boca Raton, Florida, April 25-29 


HE American Warehousemen’s 

Association will hold its 63rd an- 
nual meeting at the Boca Raton Ho- 
tel and Club, Boca Raton, Florida, 
April 25-29, 1954, it has been an- 
nounced by W. F. Long, AWA Gen- 
eral President. It will be a joint 
meeting of AWA’s two divisions— 
The National Association of Refrig- 
erated Warehouses and the AWA 
Merchandise Division. At the same 
time the annual meeting of The Re- 
frigeration Research Foundation will 
be held. 


NARW Sessions 


NARW sessions will be presided 
over by President R. M. Conner, of 
Chicago, Ill. Merchandise Division 
sessions will be presided over by 
I. S, Culver, divisional president, of 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Preliminary arrangements indicate 
that this year’s meeting will feature 
a rare combination of stimulating 
business sessions and outstanding 
recreational and entertaining facili- 
ties. NARW will again put the em- 
phasis on panel sessions, giving dele- 
gates every opportunity to present 
their own individual problems. 

The industry’s research arm, The 
Refrigeration Research Foundation, 
is being allotted two hour long ses- 
sions by NARW. One session will 
be a discussion of “Food Irradiation” 
and the other will deal with “Jet 
Freezing,” two relatively new de- 
velopments in the preservation of 
perishable foods. A well known au- 
thority in each field will be on hand 
to give a rundown of developments 
to date and expectations for the fu- 
ture. 


Boca Raton in Gold Coast 


Boca Raton is situated about mid- 
way between Palm Beach and Mi- 
ami Beach, in the heart of the “Gold 
Coast.” Well known for its outstand- 
ing accommodations and recreational 
facilities, the Boca Raton Hotel and 
Club began back in the early boom 
days of the twenties when Addison 
Mizner, “The Aladdin of Architects,” 
chose the site for his dream city. It 
is served by two airports, one at 
Miami and the other at West Palm 
Beach. Two railroads provide train 
service, the Florida East Coast with 
a station at Boca Raton, and Sea- 
board Airline Railway with a sta- 
tion at Deerfield Beach, about three 
miles from the hotel. Transportation 
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from either the airports or train 
terminals may be arranged upon re- 
quest. 

' Arrangements for the convention 
are being handled at the American 
Warehousemen’s Association head- 
quarters, 608 Tower Building, Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. William Dalton is gen- 
eral secretary. 


Refrigeration Research 
Foundation Meetings 


HE Scientific Advisory Council 

of The Refrigeration Research 
Foundation will hold its regular an- 
nual meeting at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill., April 21-22, 
1954. Members of the Council will be 
at this meeting, also leaders of TRRF 
projects will contribute to the pro- 
gram. Members of the Foundation 
will be on hand to add industry point 
of view and problems. 

This is the first time a Council 
meeting has been scheduled separate- 
ly from the annual meeting of the 
Foundation. For this reason special 
effort is being made to strengthen the 
program. It will be a meeting devot- 
ed exclusively to the technical and 
scientific phases of the cold storage 
industry, and all members are urged 
to be present. 


Membership Meeting 


The annual membership meeting 
of the Foundation will be held at 
Boca Raton, Fla., Sunday April 25, 
starting at 10:00 a.m., the day before 
the opening of the AWA Convention. 
The Board of Governors will have 
their usual dinner meeting Monday 
evening April 26. 

The Foundation will participate 
actively in two of the following 
NARW sessions. On Monday April 
26, Dr. B. E. Proctor of The Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology will 
speak on the irradiation of foods. On 
Wednesday April 28 Edward Simons 
of San Francisco, past president of 
The American Society of Refrigerat- 
ing Engineers will discuss jet-air 
freezing of commodities. These will 
be outstanding and very significant 
addresses on subjects of much inter- 
est to refrigerated warehousemen. 

President Sizer of TRRF and Pres- 
ident Conner of NARW have worked 
with the officers in preparing this 
new schedule and everyone is highly 
pleased with the prospect of an ex- 
cellent program. 


Study Vitality Loss of 
Plants in Cold Storage 


TUDY of the causes of excessive 
losses of vitality and other quali- 
ties in seeds, plants, and plant prod- 
ucts stored under refrigeration to 
keep them dormant until time for 
planting or other use has been rec- 
ommended by the Cold Storage Re- 
search Advisory Committee. The 
committee concluded January 8 a 
three-day meeting in which it re- 
viewed cold storage research in prog- 
ress. Established under authority of 
the Research and Marketing Act of 
1946, the committee meets annually. 
Continuation and expansion of 
time-temperature tolerance work on 
frozen deciduous fruits, citrus prod- 
ucts, vegetables, poultry, and poul- 
try products was also among recom- 
mendations of the committee. The 
continued accumulation of data on 
enzymatic changes that occur in fruit 
and vegetable tissues was urged, 
along with more precise knowledge 
of the composition of fruits and vege- 
tables. 

Other recommendations of the 
committee included research on con- 
tainer and package development; .on 
shrinkage, deterioration, and other 
loss or spoilage factors; on equip- 
ment and facilities for handling, 
freezing, and storage; and on new 
and improved frozen food products, 
with a study of the possibility of pro- 
ducing frozen concentrated whole 
milk highlighting this last recom- 
mendation. 

The committee also recommended 
statistical and economic studies of 
the frozen food locker industry and 
expansion of educational programs 
related to farm and home use of re- 
frigeration. 

Committee members attending the 
meeting were Paul B. Christensen, 
North East Cold Storage Corporation, 
Portland, Maine; A. R. Current, City 
Products Corporation, Chicago, IIL; 
H. C. Diehl, The Refrigeration Re- 
search Foundation, Colorado Springs, 
Colo.; Arnold T. Hampson, Mer- 
chants Cold Storage and Warehouse 
Co., Providence, R. I1.; Walter F. 
Henningsen, Sr., Northwestern Ice 
and Cold Storage Co., Portland, Ore.; 
C. A, Martin, Sr., Polar Cold Storage, 
Inc., Nashville, Tenn.; Harlan J. Nis- 
sen, Terminal Refrigerating Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Cal.; R. G. Pur- 
nell, Quick Frozen Foods, Inc., Tu- 
pelo, Miss,; S. C. Rogers, G. H. Ham- 
mond Company, Chicago, IIll.; and 
Len B. Wooton, Ninth Street Skoo- 
kum Growers, Inc., Wenatchee, 
Wash. J. Roy Allgyer of the Agricul- 
tural Research Service is executive 
secretary of the committee. 
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Port of Seattle Reduces 
Cold Storage Facilities 


RT of Seattle cold storage facili- 

ties are scheduled for far-reach- 
ing changes in 1954. As part of the 
program it has been suggested by the 
Port Commissioners that the 646,000 
cubic feet of cold storage space at 
Bell St. Terminal be closed and the 
Port’s Cold storage centralized at the 
seven-story Spokane St. warehouse. 


Sentiment to consolidate and econo 
mize on the cold storage program fol- 
low heavy losses in recent years at 
both Bell St. and Spokane St. termin- 
als. For the first 10 months of 1953, 
the two terminals had a combined 
deficit of more than $35,000, of which 
President Gordon Rowe attributes ‘‘a 
significant share’ to cold storage op- 
erations. 

The whole Bell St. Terminal which 
was built nearly 40 years ago at the 
north end of the downtown waterfront, 
has been ‘‘a while elephant” to the 
Port in recent years, Rowe comment- 
ed. However, Port Commissioners 
have no plans now to close Bell St. 
offices, warehouse space or other fa- 
cilities except cold storage. 


A recent survey of Port cold storage 
by executive assistant Robert O. Ed- 


wards showed only a small part of 
Bell Street’s refrigerated space taken 
for mild cure of fish products and 
storage of grocery products. 

Spokane St. Terminal, with its 
seven-story cold storage space of 2,- 
144,000 cubic feet, also is operating 
far below capacity. The three-story 
Spokane St. fish storage building, re- 
cently constructed at a cost of more 
than half a million dollars, is full, 
and two stories of the old building 
have been modified to supplement this 
service. However, eggs, fruit and 
vegetables no longer provide the vol- 
ume which packed the big refriger- 
ated warehouse for years after it was 
built in 1915. 


Patrons Object to Closing 


Reaction from the port’s patrons 
indicated vigorous opposition to the 
closing plan, even if they are forced 
to operate it themselves. This decis- 
ion was reached at a conference rep- 
resenting more than three-fourths of 
affected cold storage users. They 
pointed out that closing of the fa- 
cility would endanger Seattle’s lead- 
ership in the mild-cured salmon in- 
dustry which now moves predomin- 
antly into Bell St. throughout the 
Pacific Coast. Recent deficits, they 


maintain, can be overcome by pro- 
motion to bring in more customers. 


processors and other patrons say they 


intend to form their own organiza- 
tion, to continue operations. 


New Union Ice 
Cold Storage 


Union Ice Co. at San Jose, Calif. by 
neers, Inc., of Los Angeles, which 
unit recently completed at a cost 


of about $123,000. Edward P. Milde, 


cold storage space to meet require- 
ments of the frozen food industry. 


Jordan and Dr. M. Kersten has been 


of Refrigerating Engineers through its 






If this can’t be accomplished, fish 































NEW $100,000 cold storage ware- 
house is being erected for the 


the Associated Refrigeration Engi- 
will approximate the size of a new 


San Jose manager of Union Ice Co., 
said his firm recognizes the need for 


Frost-Heaving Research 


GRANT to University of Minne- 
sota to aid the investigations on 
frost heaving, directed by Prof. R. 


approved by The American Society 
Research Committee. This also is 


aided by The Refrigeration Research 
Foundation under project 43. 








CRUSHER ICE UNIT SAVES 
TIME AND LABOR COST! 


One man can do the work of two.. . 
loader acting as the second man. By first 
loading the per slide with six 50-lb. 
blocks of ice, operator will not 
have to bother loading the crusher 
and can devote his full time to 
bagging ice. Storage bin under 
crusher will hold opproximately 
100 lbs. of ice. 

ELEVATOR: Is so timed 
as to allow each block of ice 
to be crushed fore the 
next block enters crusher. 
Crusher is set to grind 175 
lbs. a minute. 

BAG HOLDER: A half 
ring holds the top of bag in 
place while bottom of bag 
sits on floor or platform. 


FOOT-OPERATED DOOR 
FOR LOADER CRUSHER 
Operator can fill paper 
bags at a very fast rate 
for each magazine of ice 
used. Operator holds bag 
with both hands, — 
down on foot lever will open the chute 


the flow of ice off. The 
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Bateman Automatic 
LOADER CRUSHER 


















allowing the ice to flow into the bag. When the proper amount of 
crushed ice is in the bag, operator removes foot from pedal cutting 
operator while he has the bag in this position 


can tie the bag while the bin is being filled for another bag. 
Elevator can be stop 
time if needed. 


at any time to allow the operator more 
LOADER CRUSHER ....... 


h.p. motor at 
any £5 Minera) : 


Dateman “%:~ 


revailing price) 
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5.00 


ells, Texas. 
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We'll gladly 
quote on your 


next job 
























Pipe Bends, Coils, 
Welded Headers, etc. 


in any form, of any metal, in- 
cluding stainless steel, and up 
to 6-inch extra heavy-built to 
your exact specifications by 
our skilled metalworkers. Com- 
plete welding facilities. A quar- 
ter-century of experience as- 
sures you fine quality custom 
work. Your inquiry invited. 


1997 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14 


ql ier \ere 
NIPPLE 


MANUFACTU 








Germany Expands Production Industrial 
Refrigerating Equipment 


Wi es German manufacturers of 
refrigerators and refrigeration 
equipment have their best export 
opportunities in the field of indus- 
trial refrigerating machinery, the in- 
dustry’s recent convention at Cologne 
indicated. 

Generally speaking, the industry 
can look back on a very satisfactory 
year, especially in the domestic mar- 
ket; and it is believed that much po- 
tential business still exists. At the 
same time, speakers were at pains to 
point out that the German market 
cannot and should not be measured 
by American standards. 


Foreign Sales 


The favorable prospect for foreign 
sales of industrial refrigerating 
equipment is borne out also by the 
export showing in the first three 
quarters of 1953. During that period 
such exports amounted to DM 38.5 
million ($9.2 million), compared with 
exports worth DM 30.8 million in 
the entire last year. Exports of house- 
hold refrigerators, on the other hand, 
are expected to reach the DM 21 mil- 
lion volume of last year in 1953. 

The industry’s shipments in the 
first nine months of 1953 were alto- 
gether 11 percent higher than in the 
corresponding 1952 period. They 
amounted to DM 133 million for 
household appliances and to DM 164 
million for industrial equipment. For 
the fourth quarter a slight decline in 
industrial equipment sales is antici- 
pated, whereas appliance sales should 
remain at about the same level. 


Export Market 


Opportunities for exporting refrig- 
erators are somewhat limited, the 
convention heard, although the do- 
mestic market offers excellent pro- 
spects. Industrial equipment, how- 
ever, occupies an excellent competi- 
tive position in export markets. 

In this connection, a spokesman of 
the Federal Economic Ministry 
pointed out that convertibility with 
the dollar area would expose the Ger- 
man engineering industries to very 
sharp competition. It must not be 
forgotten, though, that this is a price 
which will have to be paid in order 
to achieve wider markets. 

Domestic sales of appliances are 
known to depend largely on adequate 
installment buying facilities. In re- 
cent months consumer credit trans- 
actions have accounted for about 40 
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percent of the industry’s refrigera- 
tor sales, Efforts to curtail this type 
of business, or at least to keep it 
within definite limits, are now being 
made. The industry frowns on re- 
tailers who permit installment sales 
extending over two to three years, 
with no down payment at all. 

Measures are also under study to 
make the business less seasonal and 
to distribute sales more uniformly 
over the entire year. This is espe- 
cially important on account of the 
high initial production costs. Tooling 
costs for a single model run to some- 
where between DM 300,000 and 500,- 
000. Production methods in the Fed- 
eral Republic with an output of 
around 350,000 units annually, can- 
not be compared, of course, with 
those in the United States where an- 
nual production was said to be in the 
neighborhood of 7 million refrigera- 
tors. Only in the biggest German fac- 
tories does it pay to use conveyor belt 
production methods. 


Raw Materials Higher 


The fact that the German manufac- 
turer also pays higher raw material 
prices, especially for steel, than his 
American or British competitor also 
adds considerably to the end costs 
of the German product. It was, how- 
ever, noted that the German indus- 
try’s production capacity has been 
expanded sharply in recent years 
without any change in the labor force 
of about 18,000 persons, proof of 
much higher productivity. 

German farms, notably dairy 
farms, were described as a large, and 
so far virtually untapped market for 
producers of refrigerating equipment. 
It has been observed that installation 
of refrigerating equipment for farms, 
usually on a collective basis, is fre- 
quently followed by orders for in- 
dividual refrigerators from farmers 
using the collective installation. 


Merchants Dividend 


Two dividends were declared De- 
cember 23 by Merchants Ice & Cold 
Storage Co., New York, on the Com- 
pany’s six percent preferred stock. 
Both payments made December 29 to 
owners of record December 23. The 
dividends are a regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.50 a share and a pay- 
ment of $1.50 a share on arrears. 
These payments will reduce arrears 
on the stock to $12 a share. 





Solubility of Freon 
In Water 


OLUBILITY of “Freon” fiuorin- 

ated hydrocarbon compounds in 
water depends upon the pressure, 
temperature, and the number of fluo- 
rine atoms in the compound, the Du 
Pont Company disclosed in reporting 
on a two-year research project for 
the refrigeration industry. 

Increases in pressure result in a 
nearly proportional increase in the 
amount of “Freon” dissolved, the re- 
port showed, but solubility decreases 
as the temperature rises. For “Freon” 
compounds having the same number 
of carbon atoms, solubility also de- 
creases as fluorine is substituted for 
either hydrogen or chlorine in the 
molecule. 

Included in the research study, 
outlined by Dr. H. M. Parmalee of 
the company’s “Kinetic” Chemicals 
Division in an address before the 
American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers at their annual meeting at 
Washington, D. C. December 8 were 
six compounds. They were “Freon- 
12” dichlorodifluoromethane (CC1.F:), 
“Freon-13” monochlorotrifluorome- 
thane (CCIF;), “Freon-14” tetraflu- 
oromethane (CF.), “Freon-22” mono- 
chlorodifluoromethane (CHCIF:), 
“Freon-23” trifluoromethane (CHF;), 
and “Freon-115” monchloropentafluo- 
roethane (C:CI1F;). 

Of the compounds studied, both 
“Freon-12” and “Freon-22” are used 
widely today as refrigerants in cool- 
ing equipment, while “Freon-12” is 
used as a propellent in aerosol prod- 
ucts. The others are being evaluated 
for future use. 

Facts obtained from the Du Pont 
study, along with existing data, pro- 
vide much more complete informa- 
tion on the solubility relationships 
between the “Freon” fluorinated hy- 
drocarbon compounds and water. 


Cut Flower Storage 


HE 7-million-dollar cut-flower in- 

dustry in Alameda County, Calif., 
has become interested in research and 
development in the direction of bulk 
shipment and storage. The Univer- 
sity’s Agricultural Extension Service 
has stationed a specialist in orna- 
mentals in that county. A. L. Ryall, 
USDA horticulturist at Fresno, ad- 
vises that the Fresno Station is aiding 
by conducting experiments on cooling 
cut flowers in relation to storage and 
shipping. The industry is following an 
efficient pattern of activity. It is 
“taking hold’? and pushing the re- 
searches along. New developments, 
also are in the offing. 
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Studies Reported on 
Treatment of Stored Apples 


HE subject of oiled-paper wraps, 

shredded oiled paper and direct 
applications of oil emulsion to stored 
apples is reviewed and recent work 
on the latter method is reported by 
The American Society of Horticul- 
tural Science. Seeking more effective 
and less expensive methods, Rhode 
Island workers have dipped apples in 
baths containing one per cent and 
three percent of heavy mineral oil 
emulsified with 0.2 percent of dried 
blood. (The dried blood had no effect 
alone—thus, some other emulsifier 
might be more appropriate.) 

The tests were limited in number 
of varieties but they revealed effec- 
tive reduction of scald on Cortlands 
and the investigators conclude that 
the treatment must be applied prior 
to storage. Solutions up to three per- 
cent can be used on Cortlands, but R. 
I. Greenings showed some aggrava- 
tion of internal pitting with oil-emul- 
sion treatments. Especially at the 
three percent level, treated apples 
were slightly greasy in appearance 
but when passed through a mechani- 
cal wiper, they acquired an attractive 
appearance. 

In the studies on respiration and 


transpiration, the direct application 
of oil reduced the apparent rate of 
respiration of McIntosh, Greening 
and Cortland. Weight loss was re- 
duced and tasters found no off-flavor. 
Shelf life of the apples was length- 
ened. The studies suggest that more 
work and possibly more specialized 
handling of individual varieties might 
result in reductions of costs and more 
effective marketing. 

Another paper reports studies on 
effect of cutin (the substance that 
makes up the cuticle that surrounds 
the outer skin) on scalding. To re- 
move various portions, samples of 
apples were scrubbed with pumice, 
others were brushed and still others 
were washed in alcohol solutions and 
then tested for scald effects. These 
studies indicate that cuticle is in- 
volved in scald. It may be true that 
heavy, layers of cuticle result in ac- 
cumulation of toxic substances on the 
inside of the fruit, with scalding as 
a result—TRRF Information Bulletin 


New Frozen Food Concern 


ONTINENTAL Frozen Desserts 

Company, Inc., Dover, Del., has 

filed a charter of incorporation. The 

capital of the firm was listed at 150 
shares of stock, no par value. 


Meat Packing Plant Opened 


NEW beef slaughter house, the 

Western Packing Co. Inc., has 
begun operating in Toppenish, Wash. 
The new plant will produce only U. S. 
Government inspected carcass beef 
for shipment to Washington, California 
and Alaska markets. Fifteen men will 
be employed. President and general 
manager is James R. McDonald. The 
plant is completely modernized and 
refinished to meet federal specifica- 
tions. It will have a capacity of 12 cat- 
tle an hour, moving steadily from the 
holding pens, through the killing and 
slaughter rooms, with the carcasses 
ending in a large cold storage room. 


Bigger Frozen Juice Pack 


ITH Florida producing a rec- 

ord crop of oranges this year, 
and more frozen concentrate plants 
being built in that area, a bigger pack 
of frozen orange concentrate is ex- 
pected in 1954. Sales dropped slightly 
in the latter part of 1953, the drop 
being laid by the trade to advancing 
prices. 

In the season just begun, it is ex- 
pected that Florida will pack about 
57 million gallons of frozen juice, 23 
percent above the season just com- 
pleted. 





See an actual working model at the Boker Hotel, Mineral 
719 and the Lincoln Hotel, Indian- 


Wells, Texas Feb. 1 
~— s, Indiana Feb. 24-25. 


ad 


able for immediate shipment. 


P.O. Box 2140 Fort Worth, Texas Phone ED-1258 


Brig tithectne 


or wire today for 

information about our 

rebuilding service for Perfec- 

/ tion or Miller Machines. This service 
carries a "New Machine" guarantee. Also, 

we carry a complete stock of spare parts avail- 


cluding %” 


Write, phone : 
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Standard valves made in globes, angles, and tees. Expansion valves, %”, 
4%”, and %”, in globes and angles. screw end or flanged. Complete line of 
Ammonia Fittings for beth standard and special use. Write for Catalog. 


DERSCH, GESSWEIN & NEUERT, Inc. 


9 Ww. GRAND AVE. 


2 TYPES 


-OF AMMONIA VALVES- 


TYPE | 


Serew end valves up te and 
including 1” IPS, and oval 
flanged valves up te and in- 
IPS. Threaded 
steel hornets with cne-piece 
hardened and ground stem 


TYPE tt 


Screw end valves 14” IPS and 
larger, and flanged valves 1” 
IPS and larger. Have bolted 
bonnets, with dise held to stem 
by a pesitive locking pin ar- 
rangement. 





CHICAGO x9, ILLINOIS 








How to Replace Machinery and Equipment 


A Top Problem of Management 


NDUSTRY’S real problems in re- 

placing machinery and equipment 
are when and how to buy, rather than 
what to buy, according to the presi- 
dent of the nation’s largest industrial 
financing firm. 

S. D. Maddock, president of C.I.T. 
Corporation, said replacement too 
long deferred creates too great a gap 
_ between installed capacity and ca- 
pacity which would be possible with 
new machinery. However, he added, 
replacements made too soon are un- 
economical since technological ad- 
vances in machinery over a_ short 
period of time are minor. 

“Industry must decide when re- 
placement is economically justified 
and when failure to replace machin- 
ery would weaken competitive stand- 
ing,’’ Maddock asserted. ‘‘When the 
decision is made to replace old ma- 
chinery or to expand or modernize 
facilities and equipment, it is import- 
ant that management decide how to 
finance the program without impair- 
ing working capital. When a program 
is considered which would strain cur- 
rent funds, the practical answer to 
the problem is to use outside capital 
which can be repaid over a period of 
time. The most desirable solution is a 
funding plan which would leave work- 
ing capital liquid and permit machin- 
ery to pay for itself out of increased 
earning capacity.’’ 


Sources of Credit 


In general, he said, industry has 
available three sources of credit: a 
short-term bank loan, limited credit 
from séveral machinery and equip- 
ment makers, and a term-loan from 
an industrial financing company. 

“Usually,” he said, ‘‘the first 
source is used for short-term work- 
ing capital loans rather than equip- 
ment loans. The second source, credit 
‘from manufacturers or distributors, 
is generally used when equipment 
purchases are made in _ limited 
amounts, For major expenditures, 
the best arrangement is an equip- 
ment-funding loan from a firm which 
specializes in industry financing. 
Terms can be geared to the borrow- 
er’s income and tailored precisely to 
his needs.” 

An advantage in this arrangement, 
Maddock said, is that a firm can 
make a number of purchases from 
several different sources and com- 
bine them all into one obligation which 
can be retired through a series of 
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monthly payments. When notice is re- 
ceived from the various suppliers that 
the purchases are ready for delivery 
or have been installed, a check from 
the financing firm concludes each 
purchase. 


“Term loans from the industrial 
financing company,” he added, ‘‘do 
not interfere in any way with man- 
agement, which has unhampered use 
of addition funds while keeping work- 
ing capital free for current uses.”’ 


Sampling Liquid Egg 
Before Freezing 


HE sampling of liquid egg in the 

egg-breaking industry can be 
done much more economically and 
more quickly at the churn, where the 
product is mixed before freezing, than 
by drilling samples from the frozen 
product, as is now generally done, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ports as a result of a research study. 

Samples of liquid egg taken at the 
churn were found to be as satisfactory 
as drilled samples for determining the 
total solids, fat and color content, and 
meringue test value. They gave a 
more accurate measure of the bac- 
teriological and sanitary condition of 
the product than did the drilled sam- 
ples. In addition, the results of such 
tests are available in a few hours, at 
least 72 hours before it would be pos- 
sible to obtain them by usual methods. 

Speed of obtaining results is highly 
important. Results reported after the 
processing operations have been com- 
pleted have little value for quality 
control purposes, because by the time 
the sample report is received, the 
eggs have been packed and frozen and 
corrections in operating procedure 
can be made only for future pro- 
cessing. 

In another phase of the study, it 
was found that the direct microscopic 
count of bacteria gives a more re- 
liable indication of the degree of sani- 
tation employed in processing liquid 
egg than does the standard plate 
method, and also is more economical 
and rapid. 

The importance of such quality tests 
lies in the fact that the egg-breaking 
industry, in order to obtain maximum 
use of its products, mus% provide its 
buyers a consistently high-quality pro- 
duct at a reasonable cost. 

The study was made by the Poultry 
Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration under authority of 
the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946. 


Seligman Heads Institute 
Equipment Manufacturers 
HE Institute of Environment 
Equipment Manufacturers, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y., has an- 
nounced the election of the following 
officers: President, Monroe Seligman 
(President, Tenney Engineering, Inc., 
Newark, N. J.), Executive vice-presi- 
dent, C. M. Shelburn (V. P., Webber 
Manufacturing Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind.), V.P. Low Temperature Divi- 
sion, R. S. Jamison (V.P., Sub-Zero 
Products, Cincinnati, Ohio), V.P. 
High Altitude Division, Albert J. 


Monroe Seligman 


Deeb (Sales Manager, International 
Radiant Company, Port Washington, 
L. L, N. Y.), V.P. Special Equipment 
Division, David H. Leatherman 
(President, Bemco Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif.) 

Environment equipment is used to 
simulate low temperatures, high tem- 
peratures, salt-spray, sand-storm, 
rain, altitude, etc. It is used: (1) for 
laboratory testing of equipment to 
be used by the military and (2) to 
determine the effects of weather on 
such consumer items as plastics, au- 
tomotive parts, washing machines, 
etc. It also is used in manufacturing 
processes—for example, to cool rub- 
ber so that it can be machined and 
to shrink metal parts for shrink fit- 
ting. This equipment simulates tem- 
peratures to -150F. 


New Frozen Food Plant 


EPRESENTING an_ investment 

of $65,000 a frozen food dis- 
tribution plant has commenced 
operations in Santa Clara, Calif., as 
a branch of the Ferguson, Langfield 
Frozen Foods, Inc. William P. 
Christensen, manager of the firm, said 
the local plant is one of the most 
modern and convenient of its type 
in the area, and the location is con- 
sidered ideal because of the huge 
production of food for freezing in this 
vicinity. The firm distributes Donald 
Duck orange juice, and Birdseye 
frozen foods. 
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News of PEOPLE 





R. H. SMITH, for many years man- 
ager of the Willard, Ohio plant of 
Railways Ice Company, on January 1, 
1954, became assistant general man- 


R. H. Smith 


ager of the company, with offices in 
Chicago. D. P. Wright, formerly man- 
ager of the Argentine, Kansas plant, 
moves to Willard as manager of the 
plant there. These changes were an- 
nounced by Frank D. King, Vice- 
president and General Manager. Mr. 
Smith has been manager of the Wil- 
lard plant for 20 years and is a past- 
president of the Ohio Association of 


Ice Industries. Railways Ice is a sub- 
sidiary of Southeastern Public Serv- 
ice Co., C. J. Gregory, President. 


PHILIP G. KUEHN, Wisconsin Cold 
Storage Co., Milwaukee, Wisc., on 
January 14, received one of his com- 
munity’s highest awards for young 
men, The Distinguished Service 
Award of the Milwaukee Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. The award is 
given annually to the outstanding 
young man of Milwaukee. The selec- 
tion is made by a panel of judges. 
Phil, an active NARW member, and 
vigorous booster of the Refrigerated 
Warehouse Industry, is Vice Chair- 
man of the Association’s Legislative 
Committee. His civic and community 
activities and contributions are many 
and this honor comes to Phil as well- 
deserved recognition of a solid citi- 
zen.—Cold Facts. 


JOHN 8S. GOLDSMITH, former 
vice-president for production of John 
H. Dulany and Son, Inc., Fruitland, 
Md., has resigned, as announced by 
Ralph O. Dulany, president. Mr. 
Goldsmith’s resignation became effec- 
tive December 31, 1953. On January 
1 he became associated with The 
Bowman Agency, Camp Hill, Pa., a 
consulting firm to the food processing 
industry. L. Frederick Gieg, senior 
vice-president of the company, has 
assumed Mr. Goldsmith’s former 
duties. 


L. C. POST has been promoted 
from assistant vice-president to vice- 
president of the Pioneer ice cream 
division of the Borden Company, it 
has been announced by Howard J. 
Dirkes, president of Pioneer. Mr. 
Post has been in the ice cream field 
since 1926, when he joined the Reid 
Ice Cream Corporation, acquired by 
Borden’s in 1928. 


R. F. HEPENSTAL a vice-presi- 
dent of The American Can Company 
has been appointed Director of Sup- 
ply and Logistics for the Defense De- 
partment, Washington. His job will 
include responsibility for storage and 
distribution operations of the Depart- 
ment. 


HARRY L. ARCHER has been 
named general manager of Borden 
Co.’s ice cream operations in the 
United States. He was formerly as- 
sistant to the vice-president in charge 
of the fluid milk and .ice cream divi- 
sion. 


THE DIRECTORS of the Mutual 
Ice Company, Alexandria, Va., an- 
nounce the following changes in its 
corporate officers, due to the death 
of Harry Hammond, Executive Vice- 
President on November 23, 1953: O. 
A. Reardon, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent; J. D. Hammond, Secretary- 
Treasurer; H. H. Snyder, Asst. Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 
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SEPARATOR 


STOPS OIL FROM EN- 
TERING CONDENSER 
RECEIVER AND 
LOW SIDE 


Allows operation os was 
originally intended. Sim- 
ple in operation — no 
ports to wear out — no 
screens, metal wool or 
any close screens to clog, 
raise discharge pressures 
and cut down capacity. 


When used in connec- 
tion with air compressors, 


weter is also separnted 
with the oil, 
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Built for years of trouble free service. 
Mechanical details on request. 
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Write Today—for complete details on POLAR 
Processed Ice Vendors. 


REFRIGERATION ENGINEERING CO. 


MONTGOMERY, MINNESOTA 


90° OF YOUR CUSTOMERS WANT TO BUY 
PROCESSED ICE 


Make cubed or crushed 
ice available through 
the POLAR Processed 
ICE VENDOR. 


@ A Compact Unit— 
Cabinet only 4’ 2” 
wide x 9 long. 


Operates at low cost. 
Small space refriger- 
ated. 


Carries Large Pay 
Loads. Belt capaci- 
ty: 40 ten-pound 
bags; Storage: 200 
ten-pound bags. 


















DEATHS 


Albert W. Hohn 


HE death of Albert W. Hahn, 
president of the Utah Ice & Stor- 
age Co., Salt Lake City, Utah and 
the Mountain Ice Company, Butte, 
Mont., occurred December 24. Mr. 
Hahn had been engaged in the refrig- 
erated storage and ice business for 
many years. He had also been a mem- 
ber of the Colorado State Republican 
Central Committee from 1927 to 1930. 
Mr. Hahn was also president of the 
Wasatch Co. of Salt Lake City and 
the Hygienic Service of Boulder. The 
general offices of all these concerns 
are in Colorado Springs, Colo. He 
was also a member of the Christian 
Science church, the Denver Club, the 
Alta Club of Salt Lake and the Kiva 
Club of Phoenix, Ariz. 





















Peter J. STADELMAN, one of the 
Northwest's earliest fruit handlers, 
died January 10 at The Dalles, Ore. 
He was 82 years old. Mr. Stadelman 
founded The Dalles Commission Co. 
in 1892, which preceded the Stadel- 
man Fruit Co., now one of the most 
extensive fruit marketing concerns in 
the Northwest. He was also active in 
the management of The Stadelman 
Ice Company. 












Mrs. A.Lice G. HANSEN, one of the 
few women members of the Ameri- 
can Society of Refrigerating Engi- 
neers died October 18 at her home in 
Larchmont, N. Y. President of Pitts- 
burgh Mill Steel Company, Mrs. Han- 
sen had designed and distributed a 
special type refrigerator for foreign 
use. She had been a member of the 
Society since 1945. 


K. HERSCHEL Purpy, regional man- 
ager for the Rubel Ice Company, 
died at his home in Tarrytown, New 
York, of a heart attack, November 
14. He was 60. Mr. Purdy was for- 
merly president of the Westchester 
Service Corp., which sold out to the 
Rubel Company six years ago. 


Ropert A, Apams, former president 
of the Union Terminal Cold Storage 
Company, Jersey City and New York, 
died at his home in Saddle River, N. 
J. January 8. He was 85. Born in 
Western New York he had lived in 
Saddle River for 50 years. He had 
been retired for several years. 


WILLIAM EpwIn Bryan, president 
of the Westheimer Ice Company and 
manager of the Southern Henke Ice 
Company, Houston, Texas, died De- 
cember 12, He was 57. Mr. Bryan 
was a former oil man and a native 
of Houston. 






JOHN C. WORDELL, resident of Mus- 
kegon, Michigan for 57 years and for 
35 years secretary-treasurer of the 
Kimball Coal and Ice Company until 
1943, died November 13. He was 62. 


JOHN A. WALSH refrigeration engi- 
neer, Philadelphia, Pa. died January 
7. He was 75. Mr. Walsh who con- - 
ducted his own engineering consul- 
tant business was a consultant to the 
Navy in both World Wars. 


HERBERT HANSEN, Oak Park, Illinois, 
president of the Refrigeration Spe- 
cialties Company died January 3. He 
was 60. He leaves his widow, Bernice 
W. and three daughters. 


ALBERT F, BEACH JR., a senior en- 
gineer for the Carrier Air Condition- 
ing Corp. in New York died January 
12. He was 43. 


THOMAS MARION SMITH, president 
of the Houston Terminal Warehouse 
& Cold Storage Company, Houston, 
Tex., died January 17 of a heart ail- 
ment. A native of Paris, Tex., Mr. 
Smith had headed the firm since 
1943. He was 63. 


FORREST BERNARD KLousE, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., retired refrigeration en- 
gineer, died January 14 at Kennedy 
Veterans Hospital. Ill health forced 
his retirement last year. He was 53. 









| patching in temperatures 
from 5° above to 30° below zero. 


DRY TAMP MEANS SPEED ¢ No sticky 





mass to dig out of the drum or to 
handle ¢ Permamix dry pours ¢ sets 
instantly « feather edges perfectly 
© no production delays ¢ non-skid 
surface 


ALL TEMPERATURE ¢ Won't freeze « 
@ ean be stored or used in any tem- 
perature ¢ will store indefinitely 
© astock room item ¢ will not "set" 
in drum whether open or covered. 
Mistakes just can't happen. Tamp 
in place and traffic rolls. 


CUTS MAINTENANCE COSTS on concrege, 

brick, tile or asphalt floors ¢ no special 
nt or skill needed © a one man 

job © comes in durable 50 ib. net wt. 

fibre drums © solve your floor patching 

, problems for good. 

Write for Details Now! 


PERMAMIX CORPORATION 


202 NW. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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EACH Found the Answer at Wright! 


Wright never offers a “cure-all” . . . your water conditioning problems 
are individually studied and analyzed by our technical staff. The 
answer to each problem is contained in a complete personalized report 
prepared especially for you. After you adopt our recommendations, 
constant field and laboratory checks insure proper economical per- 
formance. Write or call collect today for a complete survey of your 
individual water conditioning problems. 









































WRIGHT CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Offices in Principe! Cities 
epastes ot ee Goel Meteee Far ot 
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Freezing Bread 
(Continued from page 16) 


tances running up to 1,000 miles on 
the basis of consumer acceptance at 
prices which are not only premium in 
the local market but which, of course, 
must be necessarily a few cents high- 
er in the distant points. 


Costs 


Obviously, there are unusual cost 
factors involved in our distribution. 
On the other hand, bakers may find 
savings helping to offset freezing 
costs in connection with the reduction 
of overtime and holiday double time 
through stockpiling. We have had 
some success in this connection, but 
our present freezing and storage fa- 
cilities are not suitable for very large 
application of the technique for this 
purpose. We have facilities under con- 
struction which we hope will help us 
in this respect. 

Present costs (using public facili- 
ties largely) for freezing and storage 
for one month run approximately a 
penny a pound. This will, of course, 
vary from area to area. 


New Frozen Foods 


HE constant stream of new froz- 

en products makes it obvious that 
increasing volume of frozen foods also 
brings widening variety. The frozen 
foods industry can’t become larger 
and larger without becoming more 
and more complex. These new pro- 
ducts make widely published news 
and thus there is no value in at- 
tempting to list all of them. Frozen 
mashed potatoes (J. R. Simplot, 
Idaho), frozen concentrated straw- 
berry juice (Driscoll, Calif.), frozen 
onion soup (Hartman Ranch, Calif.) 
and many new precooked items all 
reflect potential large business—and 
new frozen bakery and dairy products 
may well amount to a minor revolu- 
tion. Incidentally, we’ve seen news 
reports from Europe recently on froz- 
en beer and frozen champagne.— 
TRRF Information Bulletin. 


Texas Grapefruit Reviving 


HEN Texas comes back as a 

grapefruit producer (and it is 
already on the way), it will produce 
much more pink-fleshed variety than 
before the freezers that knocked the 
industry out. It may reach three mil- 
lion boxes next year which is about 
a fifth of former production. New 
plantings are about 80 percent pink- 
fleshed, four times the former per- 
centage.—_TRRF Information Bulletin. 
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New Fruit Packing 
Cold Storage Warehouse 


NEW fruit warehouse to cost a 

quarter million dollars is being 
built by the Hansen Fruit and Cold 
Storage Company, Yakima, Wash. 
The new building, first major Ya- 
kima construction project of the new 
year, will be located on property 
east of the Northern Pacific tracks 
on the south side of Mead. 

W. L. Hansen, who has operated 
the firm in partnership with Ralph 
Sundquist since 1948, will be sole 
owner of the concern in its new 
location, expected to be occupied in 
June. The building new occupied by 
the company on Produce Row is 
owned by Sundquist. 

The new building, of tilt-up con- 
crete construction, will be 168 by 
232 feet, divided almost equally be- 
tween the cold storage section with 
a capacity of 150,000 boxes, and the 
packing room and offices. The 80- by 
232-foot packing room will provide 
room for expansion of the firm’s pre- 
packaging facilities. 

All new equipment both in the 
packing room and the storage ware- 
house will be of the most modern 
design. The building will have en- 
trances both on the east and west 
sides and will be served by a North- 
ern Pacific spur track. 


1954 Safety Program 


N an effort to get in all safety pro- 

grams, outlines, plans and pro- 
posals which will be valuable to the 
safety program of the refrigerating 
industries W. F. Leonard chairman of 
the ice and cold storage committee of 
the National Safety Council has re- 
quested from key ice and cold storage 
men an article on safety or an outline 
of the program their companies are 
now using to get the safety job done. 
The committee is urgently in need of 
safety information for the 1954 safety 
campaign. 


New Precooling Plant 


ILANS for construction of a $350,- 

000 precooling plant for vege- 
tables processing has been announced 
by the West Coast Precooling Com- 
pany, a newly organized concern. 
Contracts for construction of the 
plant building and installation of re- 
frigerating equipment have been let. 
Completion is anticipated in about 
four months and the plant will be 
ready for operation in time for the 
spring lettuce crop. The building 
will be 60 x 370 feet and will have a 
capacity of 25 carloads of lettuce a 
day. 
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Book Review 


TEMPERATURE MEASUREMENT IN ENGI- 
NEERING. Volume 1. By H. Dean 
Baker, E. A. Ryder and N. H. Bak- 
er. Published by John Wiley & 
Sons, New York, N. Y. 179 pages. 
Price $3.75. For sale by Nickerson 
& Collins Co., 433 N. Waller Ave., 
Chicago 44, Ii. 

Devoted primarily to the widely- 
used thermocouple technique, the 
volume stresses specific procedures 
and their application to actual prob- 
lems. The authors give not only the 
general systematic procedure as they 
have personally developed it, but also 
accurate descriptions of other pub- 
lished and previously unpublished 
methods. 

In keeping with their workable 
approach, Baker, Ryder, and Baker 
detail such information as how to 
compute by given formulas, how to 
determine a required precision for a 
special measurement, and just how 
to perform the difficult drilling op- 
erations on which proper thermo- 
couple installation depends. Direct 
means of evaluating expected mag- 
nitudes of errors and directions for 
avoiding them are given, while a 
complete chapter provides a catalog 
of special materials needed for a 
variety of situations. Other chap- 
ters cover such topics as conditions 
affecting temperature measurement, 
the thermocouple thermometer, indi- 
cating instruments, design calculation 
techniques, installation design types, 
cemented installation designs, and 
temperature gradient installation de- 
signs. 

The Bakers are both at Columbia 
University where Dr. H. Dean Baker 
is professor of mechanical engineer- 
ing and Mrs. Baker a research assist- 
ant in the same department. E. A. 
Ryder is consulting engineer with 
Pratt and Whitney Aircraft. Their 
second volume will deal with prob- 
lems in the measurement of very low 
and very high temperatures; surface 
temperatures; temperatures under 
varying conditions. 


Gulf Shrimp Studies 


TUDIES on shrimp being conduct- 

ed by Dr. E. A. Fieger at Louisi- 
ana State University, now include a 
search for treatments that might aid 
in control of black spot, identification 
of the factor responsible for sweet 
flavor that continues in fresh iced 
shrimp during the first five to seven 
days and factors that affect yield and 
quality of peeled cooked shrimp. Use 
of ice that contains 0.25 percent of 
sodium sulfite or bisulfite looks prom- 
ising as a simple means of delaying 
the black spot and also in extension 
of storage life. 
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Electric Control 
Valves 


Are preferred for am- 
monia and Freon suction 
and liquid lines, unloader 
service, etc. Withstand 250 
Ib. Pressure. Sizes |" to 
2'/.". In highly successful 
use 20 years, See your Frick 
Branch or Distributor, or 
write to 


Ky DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 
) 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA 














BOW BR 


BB BRAND 


AMMONIA 


Anhydrous Ammonia 
Cupric Chloride 


Ammonium 
Bicarbonate 


Anhydrous Calcium 
Chloride, purified 


Please keep 
empty cylinders rotating. 


Et, 1058 


HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


29TH AND GRAY’S FERRY ROAD 
PHILADELPHIA 46, PA. 




















Government Buying of Dairy 
Products Shows Decrease 


HE U. S. Department of Agriculture has announced 

plans to distribute up to 20 million pounds each of 
butter and cheese in addition to amounts now provided 
for donation under the current Section 32 program. The 
distribution to school lunch programs and other outlets 
will be through June 1954. 

In April, the USDA announced plans to donate 50 
million pounds of butter using Section 32 funds. Of this 
amount, more than 30 million pounds have been distri- 
buted. A survey of State agencies who handle distribu- 
tion in each State indicates that the remaining 20 million 
pounds of butter and an additional 20 million can be 
distributed between now and June. The 70 million pounds 
of butter will come from Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks acquired in supporting dairy producers’ milk and 
butterfat prices. 

Distribution of 35 million pounds of cheese under the 


_ Section 32 program was announced in May. Of this total 


22.3 million pounds (9.2 million pounds of Cheddar 
cheese from CCC stocks and 13.1 million pounds of pro- 
cess cheese purchased in the open market on an offer- 
and-acceptance basis) have been distributed to Section 32 
outlets, A survey by States of prospective use by school 
lunch programs and other outlets indicates that 20 million 
pounds of cheese in addition to the 12.7 million pounds 
remaining from the originally announced quantity can be 
distributed by June 1954. The cheese may come from CCC 
stocks or be purchased in the open market depending on 
the type and packaging required by these outlets. 

Details of the actual distribution for both butter and 
cheese will be announced as the products are utilized. 
About 65 percent of the butter and cheese distributed 
with Section 32 funds has gone for use in school lunches 
with the remaining amount to institutions, welfare agen- 
cies and other outlets. 

USDA also reported that October purchases of dairy 
products under the dairy price support program for the 
1953-54 marketing year have dropped well below previ- 
ous months’ purchases, with virtually no butter being 
purchased now. Butter purchases during October 
amounted to 963,745 pounds compared to 4.9 million 
pounds in September and 27.1 million pounds in August. 
Sales of 2,345,449 pounds of butter to the domestic trade 
exceeded the month’s buying. While Cheddar cheese and 
nonfat dry milk solids purchases have not declined as 
much as butter purchases, these are well below the quan- 
tities purchased in previous months. 

Since last December, and through November 13, the 
USDA has purchased 361 million pounds of butter and 
285 million pounds of Cheddar cheese. Nonfat dry milk 
purchases since May 1952 amount to 592 million pounds. 
CCC inventories of these products on November 13 
amounted to 238 million pounds of butter, 261 million 
pounds of Cheddar cheese, and 422 million pounds of 
nonfat dry milk solids. Disposals have been to domestic 
outlets by donation under Section 32 program, to foreign 
outlets by donation under Section 416 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, commercial sales for domestic use, negotiated 
export sales, sales to the U. S. Army, and donations for 
research purposes. 


Cold Storage Expands 


HE National Ice and Cold Storage Company of San 

Francisco and Sacramento has started construction of 
a quick freeze plant at Sacramento as part of a state wide 
expansion program which may reach $2,000,000. The new 
plant will provide for operation separate from the main 
plant. 
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Refrigerated Warehouse Directory 


HE 1954 Directory of Public Refrigerated Ware- 

houses will be published about February 15 and will 
be available, free of charge, to storers of perishable foods, 
according to the National Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses. The Directory, which is published annually 
by NARW is a complete guide to public refrigerated 
warehouse space—local, national and international. 

It contains detailed listings of all NARW member 
plants, including storage space capacity, personnel, rail- 
road lines, insurance rates, investment figures and serv- 
ices rendered by the individual plants. Included also are 
detailed listings of NARW Associate Members, suppliers 
to the perishable food industry. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


MICHIGAN ICE INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 
February 9-10, 1954 
Detroit, Mich. 
Epw. JACKSON, Secretary 


SOUTHWESTERN ICE MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 
February 17, 18 and 19, 1954 
Baker Hotel, Mineral Wells, Texas 
P. A. WEATHERRED, Secretary 


NATIONAL FROZEN FOOD MERCHANDISING 
CONVENTION AND EXPOSITION 
February 21-25, 1954 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
WILLIAM W. Watsui, Chairman convention committee 


OHIO ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 
February 22-23, 1954 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, Ohio 
ELIZABETH SHANNON, Secretary 


GEORGIA ICE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
February 23-24, 1954 
Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
RIcHARD W. F Lorri, Secretary 


SOUTHERN ICE EXCHANGE 
February 23-24, 1954 
Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
RIcHARD W. FLorrip, Secretary 


INDIANA ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 
February 24 and 25, 1954 
Lincoln Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Rosert W. WALTON, Secretary 


NORTH CAROLINA ICE ASSOCIATION 
March 8-9, 1954 
Sir Walter Raleigh Hotel, Raleigh, N. C. 
Lewis W. POWELL, Secy.-Treas. 


THE REFRIGERATION RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
April 21-22, 1954 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 
April 25-28, 1954 
Boca Raton Hotel, Boca Raton, Florida 
H. C. Dien, Director 


AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
April 25-29, 1954 
Boca Raton Hotel, Boca Raton, Florida 
Wo. Darton General Secretary 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
REFRIGERATED WAREHOUSES 
April 25-29, 1954 
Boca Raton Hotel, Boca Raton, Florida 
Wo. Da ton, Executive vice-president 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION PRACTICAL 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 
November 2-4, 1954 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
J. RICHARD KELAHAN, Secretary 
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AND 
REFRIGERATION PRODUCTS 


SEMI-STEEL 
SHUT-OFF VALVE 
Highest grade non-porous metal— 
full size ports—clean cut threads. 
Back seated stem — Shank design 
base—perfect alignment. Long life 

packing ring. 


ALL-STEEL GAUGE SETS 
All-Steel Construction. Auto- 
matic shut-off of liquid .in 
case of glass breakage. Com- 
position packing rings give 
long life, no-leak seal. 


If your jobber doesn’t stock—write 


CYRUS SHANK CO. 








CATALOGS «> BULLETINS | 


Booklet Describes New 
Freezing-Storage Plant 


A FOOD freezing and storage plant 
that operates with a minimum 
of attention is described and _ illus- 
trated in a new booklet published 
by Carrier Corporation. The plant is 
the modern Hopkins, Minn., ware- 
house of Merchants Refrigerating 
Company. 





AIR > GAS + AMMONIA 


DID YOU KNOW... 


INSTALLATION OF VOSS VALVES 


compressor 


Ten Carrier ammonia reciprocating 
compressors supply 305 tons of re- 
frigeration to quick-freeze 300,000 
pounds of “bulk” foods every 24 
hours, while holding 21 million 
pounds in storage. The low-tempera- 
ture two-system produces tempera- 
tures as low as -35 to -40 F. 

Automatic controls permit the re- 
frigerating system to operate with no 
one in attendance 16 hours of each 
day and over weekends. In the event 





operators 





WILL DO THE JOB! 


if you want peak performance... 
increased efficiency ... greater output . . . lower 
power costs with utmost safety, investigate the 
advantages of VOSS VALVES for your machines. 


VOSS VALVES provide . . . Quiet, vibration- 
free operation * 20 to 60% more valve area ° 
less power consumption * low pressure loss ° 
normal discharge temperature * lower 


operating costs * utmost safety. 


To increase the efficiency of your compressor, send us the name, bore, 
stroke and speed of your machine. Our detailed proposal will be sent 


without obligation. 


783 East 144th Street, New York 54, N. Y. 


J.H.H. VOSS CO. 


INCORPORATED 





of malfunction auring off hours, elec- 
tric relays automatically shut down 
the machines affected and sound an 
alarm in the home of the plant engi- 
neer. If no response is received the 
call for attention is directed to a 
local service organization. 

The refrigerating machinery also 
can be simply regulated for any or 
all of the 13 cooler rooms to quick- 
freeze various foodstuffs in accor- 
dance with production and market- 
ing demands. Aerial and action pho- 
tographs in the booklet picture the 
plant, its mechanized handling sys- 
tem, and its automatic refrigeration. 


Bulletin on Insulation 
For Low Temperatures 


AtEW 20-page publication describ- 
ing and illustrating ‘‘Fiberglas 
Insulations for Temperature 
Structures and Equipment” is being 
made available to designers of low 
temperature structures, without 
charge, by Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
ation. 
publication describes design 
considerations, sets standards for va- 
por barriers, outlines application 
methods, covers dry wall and hot dip 
constructions and self-supporting par- 
titions. Fiberglas products for low 
temperature insulations described are: 
a ormed insulation, asphalt-enclosed 
ard, asphalt-enclosed floor board, 
roof insulation and dual temperature 
a en. 
enty-one photographs, six charts, 
19 sketches and three graphs are in- 
cluded in the booklet. 


Bulletin on Temperature 
Control Systems 


DUCATIONAL Bulletin, F 6149 

on “Temperature Control Sys- 
tems” is now available from The 
Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, III., 
to everyone interested in industrial 
process temperature control. 

Instrument industry control term- 
inology is given in this bulletin, as 
well as rules to follow in selecting 
the proper method of temperature 
control for process characteristics or 
reaction. 

A complete explanation is con- 
tained of the various types of control 
systems, ranging from two-position 
“on-off” to proportional position with 
automatic reset. The questions of 
where to use each system and what 
Wheelco instruments are required 
for the best control results are clear- 
ly answered. 


Bulletin on Condensers 


NEW Bulletin RC-2 covering Vogt 

refrigeration condensers has been 
issued by the Henry Vogt Machine 
Co., Louisville, Ky. The 40-page bul- 
letin "Segoe engineering data on a 
complete range of sizes and types for 
refrigeration service, using either am- 
monia or Freon. Preceded by a short 
discussion of selecting a_refrigera- 
tion condenser it has a number of 
tables on rating in tons refrigeration 
for various sizes ammonia and Freon 
condensers. A number of model and 
installation illustrations are included. 
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Catalog on Foamglas 


ANEW 24 page catalogue, ‘“‘Foam- 
glas—the Long-life, Stay-dry In- 
sulation, for Industrial, Commercial, 
and Public Buildings,” has been pre- 
pared by the Pittsburgh Corning Cor- 
poration. The publication lists con- 
densed specifications for the applica- 
tion of Foamglas in walls, ceilings, 
floors, roofs, perimeters and in low 
temperature space insulation. Com- 
plete information on all accessory 
materials is also listed. Physical prop- 
erties, characteristics, and perform- 
ance data of the cellular glass insula- 
tion are fully covered. The new cata- 
logue also features many photographs 


of actual installations that point out . 


“user benefit” advantages, tells how 
to use Foamglas, lists recommended 
accessories for use in installing, and 
includes a chart for computing value 
required to prevent condensation on 
warm side surfaces and other useful 
technical information. 


Cooling Water’ Treatment 


6 Be. Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Company, Industrial Di- 
vision, has a rew release on con- 
trolled cooling water treatment. In- 
strumentation Data Sheet No. 9.6-7 
describes the completely automatic- 
ally controlled feeding of sulfuric 
acid and sodium dichromate, and the 
continuous regulation of blow down 
using recording and indicating Elec- 
troniK potentiometer with Air-O-Line 
control. A resume of the problems 
inherent with recirculated cooling 
water systems is given along with 
a detailed description of the neces- 
sary instrumentation. 


New Butcher Boy 
Door Catalog 


A NEW product catalog for 1954 
has been introduced by the 
Butcher Boy Refrigerator Door Co., 
Harvard, Ill. This three-color, 16- 
page publication’s newest feature in- 
cludes a phantom view of construc- 
tion details of the new X-type door; 
a section dedicated to photos and de- 
scription of the door and hardware 
testing devices utilized by the firm; 
and another portion depicting their 
safety release fastener, recently de- 
veloped. 





MANUFACTURERS’ NEWS 


Hogan Joins Sporlan 
Valve Field Staff 


‘THE appointment of John A. Hogan 
to augment its field organization 
on the West Coast as a sales and 
service engineer is announced by the 
Sporlan Valve Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. Before joining Sporlan Hogan 
was associated with the Los Angeles 
Branch, Frigidaire Sales Corporation. 
After serving three years in the U. S. 
Navy during World War II, he at- 
tended California State Polytech in 
San Luis Obispo where he received 
his B.S. degree in Air Conditioning 
and Refrigeration Engineering. A na- 
tive Californian he is a member of 
A.S.R.E., Los Angeles Section. 


John A, Hogan 


Engineers Inspect Refrigeration Equipment for Saudi Arabia 


Engineers of the 
Arabian American 
Oil Company visited 
the Harrison Works 
of Worthington Cor- 
poration to observe 
tests on the giant 
centrifugal refriger- 
ation machine pic- 
tured at left. The 
equipment will pro- 
vide cooling for a 
central air condi- 
tioning system at an 
Aramco installation 
in Saudi Arabia. 
The centrifugal 
compressor is driv- 
en by an 800 hp mo- 
tor and will provide 
600 tons of refrig- 
eration. 





No Bogging Down! SELF-TENDING! 
STERLING 


“RRGLER KUBES 
Save Work...Time... Trouble... Money! 


*Trademark International Salt Company, Inc. 
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in Unit Coolers, 
Brine Spray Cold Diffusers, 
or Spray Deck Systems! 


Heavily compressed 50-lb. refrigera- 
tion cubes . . . dissolve evenly ... 
strengthen brine continuously and 
uniformly . . . eliminate labor, guess- 
work and waste in the handling and 
measuring of loose salt. 

Always uniform. Constant Salom- 
eter strength reduces product shrink- 
age ... icing of coils. Clean brine 
prevents clogging of spray nozzles 
... Chill-room fog. Less sale. . . less 
work ... better results all around! 


Try Sterling KOOLER KUBES Today! Or, 
for information, write 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. 
Scranton 2, Pa. 


$3 














Or On Gini 
PIPE COILS — 


FOR 


Alk CONDITIC 





TO REMPE 
-FIN COILS 


REFRIGERATION, 


INING HEATING 





Rempe Coils are accepted in the industry as quality 
equipment that is built for long service without 
maintenance. Rempe Coils are used on the most dif- 


ficult jobs and forg 


This fid: has been 





earned the hard way- — _Proper engineering, 


good quality 





? iS 





Coils and Bends 
of any metal or 
design engineered 
to your require- 
ments. Send us 
your problems for 
engineering assist- 
ance. 


= 


REMPE 













































Ry — B. your letterhead will bring free copy 
new ineering te Date Book on Pipe : 


COMPANY 


848 W. Geeramente Bivd., Chicage 12, til. 
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Mercoid DA-400 Series Pressure 
Controls incorporate a single bour- 
don tube which actuates two inde- 
pendently adjustable Mercoid mag- 


OL 
Om 5) 
TWO 


mercury switches to 


accomplish various circuit opera- 
tions. For example: 


sp 1. Close one alarm circuit at high 


and another at low 


pressure with both circuits 
open over operating range. 
As an electrical interlock to 
Open one circuit as pressure 
rises above and the second 
circuit as the pressure drops 
below operating range. 

To provide two-stage control 
by opening or closing one cir- 


rise in pressure and 


the second circuit on a further 
tise in pressure, 











Ranges 0-30° 
to 300-2500 psi 





Write for 
Bulletin SP 

















of 
and Fin Coils. 








New Caterpillar Parts 
Depot in Denver 


A new parts depot for Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. of Peoria, Ill., will be 
located in Denver Colo., according to 
Don Gilbert, Parts Depots manager. 
The new Gepot is expected to be in 
operation about February 1, 1954. It 
will improve parts service for approx- 
imately 14 Caterpillar dealers in Colo- 
rado, New spe men Wyoming, Utah, 
Texas and Montan 

Twenty-five sain will be employ- 
ed. A manager is to be named later. 
The depot will carry a full inventory 
of Caterpillar parts in a 40,000 square 
foot bui now under construction 
on East 39th Street. Caterpillar has 
arranged for a long-term lease of the 
depot with its owner and builder, F. 
R. Orr of F. R. Orr Construction Co. 

This will make the ninth parts de- 
pot Caterpillar operates. The others 
are in Spokane, Wash.; San Leandro, 
Calif.; Kansas City, Mo.; St. Paul, 
Minn.; Shreveport, La.; Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Albany, N. Y.; and Atlanta, Ga. 













Ford Rotunda Building Air Conditioned 





Vending Installations 


Luan recent weeks, S & S vend- 
ing stations have been installed 
by the following companies 

J. G. Liebmann Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Six stations. 

City Products Corp., Dayton, Ohio. 
Two stations. 

Ice Service Co., Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. Two stations. 

Newsom-Farlton Construction Co., 
Fayetteville, No. Car. One station. 

ermandez Ice Co., Baton Rouge, 

Louisiana. One station. 

City Products Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Penna. Four stations. 

Duvai Ice & Cold Storage Co., Jack- 
sonville, Fla. Two stations. 


Allied Chemical Ups Output 


A MAJOR expansion of facilities 
for making refrigerants is under 
way at the Baton Rouge, La., works 
of the General Chemical Division of 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. Produc- 
tion capacity will be tripled. 






Ford Rotunda Building at Dearborn, Mich. 


HE famous Ford Rotunda, which 

was moved to Dearborn, Mich., 
following a highly successful appear- 
ance at the 1934 Century of Progress 
Exposition in Chicago, was reopened 
to the public last summer. Complete- 
ly renovated and equipped with new 
exhibits and displays keyed to the 
theme of “Progressive Research and 
Engineering’, the huge gear-shaped 
building, which is also the starting 
point for tours of the 1200-acre Ford 


Rouge plant, is visited by thousands 
of sight-seers daily. 

Thanks to the magic of modern air 
conditioning, visitors to the window- 
less structure enjoy complete com- 
fort even in the hottest of summers. 
Two huge Marlo 100-ton cooling 
towers, concealed on the roof behind 
the fluted columns, play an important 
role in the air conditioning system 
which provides a pleasant atmos- 
phere the year-round for Ford Ro- 
tunda employees and tourists. 








VAN RENSSELAER 
H. GREENE 


COMPLETE PLANT DESIGNS INCLUD- 
ING BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 


11 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 











FRED OPHULS 
& ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Engineers 


112-114 West 42nd St. New York City 36 


lee Meking and Refrigeration 
Industrial Power Plants 


Reports, Appraisals and Management 
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A Vest Pocket Book 
of Valuable Data 


REFRIGERATION 
NOTE BOOK 


by PAUL B. REED 


Vest Pocket Size—3'% x 5 inches 
204 Pages—Flexible Binding 


Tus NOTE BOOK of condensed 


refrigeration 


information represents 
many years of work in accumulating 
practical data—* 


culling out” all ex- 


traneous material—so as the author 
“the reader will find a handy 


and easily carried source of informa- 


States, 


tion not usually kept in memory.” 

You will be surprised at the wealth 
of material that has been included in 
this convenient and practical reference 
Note Book. It is written in layman's 
language, without complicated formu- 
las. In short, it is a tool responsible 
for the operation of refrigeration 
equipment. 


$2.00 Postpaid 


Nickerson & Collins Co., Publishers 
433 N. Weller Ave., Chicago 44, lil. 








All classified 
Except for Pesitiens an and —- 


mit nti sama eats 
this section ie reserved 


Classified Advertising 


RATES: 20¢ per word: minimum 
per line for bold face headings. $15.00 per line for 
tine listings. 








ICE PLANTS—for sale 


FOR pease os ongstzer ICE PLANTS 


tons to 150 tons. 

AMMONTA COMPRESSORS 
10x10 York direct connected to 100 h.p. syn. motor. 
9x9 Frick—V velt drive to 60 h.p. motor. 
8x8 Frick—direct connected to 3b" h.p. syn. motor. 
7%4x7% York—V belt drive to 60 h.p. motor. 
7%x7\4 Baker—V belt drive. 
3x3 and 4x4 self-contai units. 


MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 
Link-Belt crusher slinger with 10 h.p. motor. 
a ma ae 12 compressor, V- bie drive, to 40 





T™ 100 00 F F & E automatic cuber. 
Wi H.P. 3 cylinder Superior Diesel Engine 600 rpm. 
0 h.p. motor 2300 volts—75 h.p. syn. motor 300 


Bh . motor 720 rpm—11%4x224x45” ice cans, 
da-Lanova 30 KW Diesel generators, 


JOHN F. CARSON 


“A” & Venango Sts. Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
e—GArfield 6-2221 





FOR SALE—235 ton ice plant <x gyro comets 
and modern. Installed new by Fric ompeny is 
nt Perfect. Sacrifice. Dismantling plant. Ralph 


. Jones, 3714 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas. 


SORE AOE 
USED EQUIPMENT—Continued 


FOR SALE—York 9x9 ge re slow speed 
with motors, 7%4x7%4 slow speed oe ‘. 
motor, 12x12 with motor, cal eanals 
cans, cra condensers, brine coolers, a 
blowers. Parke Pettegrew & Son Co., 370 
St. Columbus 8, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—Zenith 3 ton portable ice plant, with 
10 ton motor and extra compressor for storage 
room. Operate at present location or move. Zenit 
Ice Co., Box 414, Garden City, Kansas. 





FOR SALE—1 Gifford-Wood power field saw 
for natural ice pervesting, $800.00 or best offer. 
1—K 10 Reatet Jumbo Cuber serial No, 8025, 
350.00. J. C. Dalrymple Inc., Dover, N. J. Phone 
Dover 6-0042. 





FOR SALE—One_ 10%x7” Worthington booster 
compressor. 3x3 self-contained York. $x$ Frick. 
7%4x7'%4, 8x8, 9x9 Yorks splash lubrication. 15 h.p. 
Freon compressor. 15 ton shell & tube condenser. 3 
ton York Freon pee ice maker with bin. Write E. 
Nicbling, 1546 St. Clair Ave., Mt. Healthy, Cin- 
cinnati 31, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—Portable 3 ton ice plant complete 
with water de-ironizer, cans, hoist, etc. Makes 300 
Ib. blocks. Used only two seasons. C. S. Chalberg, 
Grand Rapids, Minnesota. 





KEHOE MACHINERY CORP. 


Ice Plants, Ammonia Compres- 
sors, 3x3 to 12x12. 


Condensors, coolers, ice cubers, 
scorers, cans. 


Send for complete list. 


571 Tonnele Ave. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Telephone Journal Square 2-9273 


EQUIPMENT—wanted & for sale 








WANTED—9x9 or 10x10 high speed ammonia 
compressor with force feed lubrication. Also 100 h.p. 
motor. Give make, price, age and condition in first 
letter. Address P.O, Box 85, Wichita Falls, Texas. 





WANTED—6"x6” or 6147x614” good used York, 
Frick or Vilter 2 cylinder ammonia eemennne with 
or without vertical steam engine; if without suitable 
for direct or V belt drive. Must be of recent manu- 
facture, in first class operating condition, subject to 
inspection. State maximum speed and lowest price 
first letter. Yellowstone Park Company. Engineering 
Dept. Box 296, Gardiner, Mont. 





FOR SALE—Several S & S ie  arreege 6 
ft. wide, 10 ft. long, 7 ft. h.p. com- 
pressors, Ng ge one 25 ra v, * vender and 
one 10 Ib, bag vender. Due to business potential 
owners must Hy oye units with larger statisns, 
Stations used ouly one season. Owners will make 
truck deliver rf purchasers location. Stations are 
located in Mid-West and offer substantial savings 
on original cost and freight chergee Contact Robert 
Walton, 500 Board of Trade Idg., Indianapolis 


4, Ind. 





FOR SALE—2 Connersville blowers, one belt 
driven, one motor driven. Ammonia compressors, 
York 4x4, Sterling 7x7, Frick Freon 5x5, Vilter 5x5. 
Supreme ‘Ice Cream Co., Princeton, Ill, 


INDUSTRIAL REFRIGERATION ®@ February 1954 


POSITION WANTED—-Plant Engineer with 40 
years of practical experience in laying-out, erecting, 
operating and repairing ice ple cold storage, 
packing and air conditioning plants ee all kinds and 
sizes. Age 56; desire a position as plant engineer or 
mechanical superintendent. Address Box FB-2, c/o 
Industrial Refrigeration. 


FOR SALE 


30 ton Ice Plant 360-300 ib. ice Cons— 
4 Cen Pull—Diese! Driven 
40,fen beg. Eeuns 352-200 fb, lee Cons— 
6 Cen Pull—Diese! Driven 
50 ton ice Plant 616-300 ib. ice Cans— 
Pull—ESlectric Driven 


7 Cen 
85 ton ice Plent 1040-300 fb. 
26 Can Pull—Diesel Driven 











lee Cans— 


AMMONIA COMPRESSORS— 
HIGH SPEED 
2—3x3 Brick Type H 2—4x4 Vork Y-28 
SxS York ¥-28 nS York Y-35 
x6 York Y- 
nA Yor Y-38 
n7Vq York Y-15 
8x5 York ¥-28 
a 12%qx1414 York Y-26 
ik type H copecity control D.C. 1 
he 360 RPM Syn, Mater m, bee 
Hy 4 Si ¥-28 ear yi B.C. 100 
oxio York ¥-16 D.C. 160 H.P. 200 RPM 
Metor 


1OxlO0 York Y-16 D.C. 70 H.P. 180 RPM 
10x10 York ¥-28 D.C. 100 H.P. 300 RPM 
Syn. Motor 


ICE CANS 
700 1122247” 300 tb. Excellent Condition 
100 1122281” 300 tb. Exceltent Condition 


Tein Seehon Wen, tient la 
[aaitiilor pertentlon tee’ Scone Meutins 
Write, wire or cable ws on ony equipment 
you need 


77-79 Alexender $. Yonkers 8-8118-9 
Ceble Address: ENEQCO Yonkers, N. Y. 
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convenient for warehouse space lessees. 











the efficiency of the installation. 


Vilter. Probably Vilter can help you save, 
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INDUSTRIAL REFRIGERATION ® Bilivneey:3 1954 


«Merchants 
Ice and Cold 


Storage Co 


Merchants Ice and Cold Storage Company of San Francisco is no 
Johnny-come-lately to the West... they’ve been doing business 
there since 1893. ‘‘Merchants” is no old fogey, either, since their 
newly remodeled plant is a model for all that’s new in cold storage. 
Entirely on one floor, the new plant eliminates elevators and manual 
handling, to cut costs and speed movement in and out of storage. 
To add to that, office space over the warehouse makes operation 


Two Vilter Vertical Compressors and two Vilter Boosters were 
installed to handle the load, but they are working so well, and 
design and construction of the buildings is such that even during 
the summer one compressor and one booster usually suffice. The 
Vilter machines operate automatically, and are alternated every 
two to three weeks to equalize running time. Vilter Shell and Tube 
Condensers and Vilter Evaporative Condensers help to increase 


There’s nothing unusual about a Vilter installation that’s 
economical beyond expectations, because Vilter refrigeration equip- 
ment is designed and built—entirely by Vilter—with that extra 
measure of care that makes the difference between ‘‘good”’ and 
“excellent.” Thousands upon thousands of users of refrigeration 
all around the country save money on operation and upkeep with 


VILTER EQUIPMENT INSTALLED BY R. E. MANNS CO., WILMINGTON, CAL. 


Your nearby Vilter Representative or 
1 Distributor will be glad to show you 
how Vilter refrigeration can help you 
cut costs in your plant. 


ING 


THE marke scoparia COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 7, WIS. 


Compressors © Baudelet Coolers © Double Pipe 
Costers« Bast Frocnrs « Evapertive& Sead & Tobe Condensers « Pacers « Pipe Cots «Wales & Filings 
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FAMOUS LAST WORDS: 


“they wouldnt date" 


That’s what they said the day before 
Pearl Harbor. Remember? But by now 
you’d think people would have learned. 
Let’s face it—we must be ready for 
disaster at any moment. It may be an 
atom bomb—or it may be a fire, a flood, 
a hurricane. It’s only common sense to 
be prepared for it, whatever it is. Take 
these precautions TODAY: 


(] Enlist the help of your local Civil Defense 
Director. 


[] Check contents and locations of first-aid kits. 


C1 Send staff to Red Cross courses. They may 
save your life. 


(_] Promote preparedness in your community. 
Your local CD Director can show you how. 


Set the standard of preparedness in your plant 
city—check off these four sinple points NOW. 


INDUSTRIAL REFRIGERATION 
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From Orange Juice to Beef Steak to Strawberries, frozen foods are stored safely behind this 
JAMISON Super Freezer Vestibule Door at the new Safeway Stores warehouse in Oklahoma City. 


Whether you're storing bulk cheese at +40°F or ripening 
bananas as Safeway Stores do—or have some other cold 
storage problem, your best solution is a JAMISON Door. 


From -15 To +40 F 
JAMISON Doors Are 

On The Job For Safeway Stores 
in Oklahoma City 


Jamison doors fit better, look better, stand-up longer 
because they are the result of experience gained over 
half a century. For information on the things JAMISON 
doors can do for you, specifications and dimensions, 
send for Catalog No. 1, Jamison Cold Storage Door 
Company, Hagerstown, Maryland, U.S.A. 





